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THE  PROBLEM  OF  MAN  IN  CONTEMPORARY  FRENCH 
LITERATURE 

By  Rene  Lalou 

French  literature  has  always  been  a  battlefield  for  Classicism 
and  Romanticism,  if  we  may  use  those  words  as  convenient  sym¬ 
bols  in  the  fight  between  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  discipline 
and  inspiration.  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  It  follows  that  the  chief 
problem  for  every  great  French  artist  was  his  idea  of  man  and 
the  importance  he  ascribed  to  any  special  faculty  of  that  complex 
being.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  the  old  problem 
has  assumed  a  new  form  because  French  literature  had  gone 
through  the  experiences  of  the  Symbolist  movement. 

Even  at  the  time  when  Symbolism  (partly  born  from  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  realism  of  Zola  and  his  school)  reached  its  climax, 
a  reaction  was  felt  and  Jean  Moreas  advocated  a  return  to  classi¬ 
cism;  but  he  restricted  it  to  an  imitation  of  literary  forms.  Charles 
Maurras  has  raised  the  debate  to  a  higher  plane:  holding  to  the 
Greek  definition  of  man  as  a  political  animal,  he  consistently 
professes  that  the  same  ideal  of  order  which  makes  the  great¬ 
ness  of  a  society  is  also  to  make  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  art. 
Maurras  was  the  leader  of  a  crusade  against  Romanticism;  among 
those  who  have  sided  with  him  we  must  mention  Julien  Benda, 
whose  irony  has  traced  out  all  the  romantic  elements  in  the 
“pathetic  philosophy”  of  Henri  Bergson,  the  prophet  of  a  vital 
impetus.  But  what  remains  particular  to  Maurras  is  a  fiery  faith 
in  the  union  of  French  nationalism  and  classicism. 

The  difficulty  is  that  Symbolism  meant  several  different 
things.  Its  two  masters  had  been  Rimbaud  and  Mallarme. 
Mallarme  was  a  refined  aesthete,  one  of  the  champions  of  “pure 
poetry”:  we  shall  see  that  his  disciple,  Paul  Valery,  has  succeed¬ 
ed  in  embodying  the  symbolist  haze  and  shades  in  the  classical 
“machine  de  langage,”  just  as  Baudelaire  had  done  for  the 
romantic  emotions.  Rimbaud  on  the  contrary  insisted  that  the 
poet  ought  to  be  a  visionary,  a  builder  of  fairy  palaces:  he  has 
influenced  all  the  literary  schools,  from  the  Cubistes  to  the 
Surrealistes,  whose  tenet  is  that  man  must  trust  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion.  that  there  is  more  logic  in  dreams  and  apparent  madness 
than  in  the  slow  methods  of  reason. 

Another  great  symbolist  poet  had  been  the  Belgian  Verhae- 
ren,  whose  influence  combined  wdth  that  of  Whitman  to  help 
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some  writers  to  a  new  vision  of  man  as  a  social  being.  Their 
creed — a  generous  moral  aspiration  in  Georges  Duhamel,  a  more 
systematic  intellectual  view  with  Jules  Romains — was  that,  man 
being  perhaps  less  important  in  himself  than  as  the  member  of 
a  group,  a  new  psychology  was  necessary  to  probe  his  depths. 
Starting  from  the  study  of  the  dramas  of  friendship,  Romains 
and  Duhamel  were  thus  led  to  investigate  the  international  trag¬ 
edies.  That  conception  of  man  as  an  international  creature  has 
been  eked  out  by  the  progress  of  cosmopolitanism.  Travels, 
whether  they  be  real  or  imaginary,  have  developed  in  Jean  Girau 
doux  and  his  imitators  a  brightly  coloured  view'  of  the  universe, 
an  impressionism  whose  only  rules  may  be  the  individual  whims 
of  a  kaleidoscopic  fancy. 

Such  theories  would  not  have  really  imperilled  the  old  notion 
of  man  as  a  free  complete  being  had  not  other  influences  come 
into  play.  Here  the  importance  of  Andre  Gide  cannot  be  ex¬ 
aggerated:  I'is  own  sensual  experiences  and  personal  reading  of 
Blake  and  Dostolevski  brought  him  to  the  conception  that  there 
was  in  man  a  deeper  dissociation  than  the  struggle  between  mind 
and  heart,  an  actual  divorce  between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit.  Gide 
holds  that  the  gulf  maj’  be  bridged  through  a  new  interpretation 
of  Christ’s  teachings,  but  many  disciples  do  not  follow'  him 
there.  They  l  ave  received  an  additional  support  from  Marcel 
Proust,  the  apostle  of  passive  memory,  w'ho  has  tried  to  show 
that  man’s  soul  was  not  a  continuous  reality  but  a  collection  of 
divergent  themes,  wrongly  inferring  from  their  being  enclosed 
in  one  single  body  that  they  made  up  one  symphony.  We  easily 
see  how  Proust’s  mental  relativism  could  agree  with  the  sexual 
analyses  of  Freud,  Pirandello’s  jokes  on  personality  and  even  the 
discoveries  of  Einstein.  The  young  neo-romanticists  of  our 
time  have  found  there  the  gospel  they  were  asking  for. 

Amid  that  confusion  two  pillars  are  still  standing:  the  Roman 
C  atholic  Church  and  the  Cartesian  philosophy.  Among  the 
Catholic  writers  none  is  more  worthy  of  that  title  than  the  poet 
Paul  Claudel:  his  lyrics  and  dramas  are  universal  hymns  in 
which  a  great  artist  answers  his  creator.  Claudel  rises  above 
all  literary  parties.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  most  recent 
school  of  Catholic  writers  whose  leader,  Jacques  Maritain,  has 
initiated  a  movement  for  the  revival  of  Thomism.  Orthodoxy 
has  claimed  its  rights  anew  and  we  have  seen  the  Catholics  dis- 
Ci^rd  even  the  sympathies  cf  Barres  and  Maurras,  thinking  mod¬ 
ern  man  is  secure  only  w'hen  confined  in  the  strict  limits  assigned 
him  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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There  are  a  few  others  who  assert  that  a  constant  faith 
in  the  intellect  of  man  implies  neither  a  misunderstanding  of  his 
latest  conquests  nor  a  snobbish  adhesion  to  every  pseudo-scien¬ 
tific  theory.  They  remember  that  French  poetry  has  composed, 
from  Racine  to  Baudelaire,  magic  spells  which  w'ere  none  the 
less  potent  for  the  consciousness  of  their  power;  they  know 
that  Stendhal  reveals  a  bolder  truth  than  is  found  in  Freudian 
treatises:  they  believe  sanity  to  be  more  humanly  complex  than 
illness:  they  hold  that  genius  is  more  akin  to  Cartesian  lucidity 
than  to  the  romantic  frenzy.  Among  such  are  numbered  Alain 
the  philosopher  and  Valery  the  poet-essayist.  To  say  more 
would  not  become  a  critic  who  has  taken  his  stand  by  them  in 
that  new  defense  of  Man. 

Paris. 


THE  GERMAN  DRAMA  IN  1926 
By  Julius  Bab 

'I'he  theater  is  by  no  means  dying,  although  its  death  is 
constantly  prophesied.  The  theater  will  live  as  long  as  its  vital 
impelling  force  remains  alive,  and  this  vital  force  is  the  public, 
the  community,  which  needs  the  art  of  the  theater  to  reflect, 
release,  and  inspire  its  own  vitality.  That  this  public  exists  in 
Germany  has  since  the  great  German  catastrophe  been  astonish¬ 
ingly  evident. 

The  commercial  theater  has  suffered  heavily,  perhaps  ir¬ 
remediably,  but  its  place  is  being  taken  by  a  much  more  whole¬ 
some  institution,  that  natural  and  necessary  nursery  of  dramatic 
art,  the  .social  theater.  States  and  cities,  in  spite  of  economic 
discouragements  and  through  many  local  crises,  have  yet  in 
general  maintained  their  culturally  important  theatrical  plants 
intact,  and  in  many  cases  are  working  in  conjunction  with  that 
steadily  growing  force,  the  organization  of  theatrical  patrons,  the 
“Verband  der  Deutschen  Volksbuhnen”  and  the  “Biihnenvolks- 
bund”.  The  “Landesbiihnen,”  in  which  representatives  of  the 
political  government  and  representatives  of  the  great  popular 
organizations  sit  together,  see  to  the  distribution  of  the  avail¬ 
able  theatrical  talent,  and  a  long  list  of  traveling  companies,  of 
real  artistic  merit,  many  of  them  organized  very  recently,  are  to¬ 
day  bringing  the  possibility  of  theatrical  enjoyment  to  little 
towns  ^’hich  up  to  the  present  have  been  almost  entirely  deprived 
of  the  drama.  All  of  this  proves  that  the  need  of  the  drama 
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and  the  will  to  have  it  are  very  real  and  strong  in  Germany,  and 
this  is  why  new  satisfactions  of  this  need,  works  of  dramatic 
art,  must  appear. 

But  wliat  is  the  prospect  of  their  appearance?  How  far  has 
the  new  dramatic  art  progressed?  There  is  no  question  that  in  tlie 
last  ten  years,  our  country  has  developed  a  wealth  of  genuine 
stage-talent.  This  past  year  has  seen  the  development  in  new 
lines  of  many  a  talent  already  known  to  the  public,  and  the 
appearance  of  many  a  young  talent  freshly  blossomed.  .\nd  in 
response  to  the  general  demand  for  the  theater  and  the  wealth 
of  sensuous  stage-endowment,  appears  an  unusual  wealth  of 
gifted  and  original  managers.  But  all  this  theatrical  strength — 
this  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  art — can  continue  strong  only 
if  dramatic  composition  is  set  in  motion  by  new  and  mighty 
tasks  and  continues  to  develop  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times. 

And  here  is  really  the  problem  of  our  theatrical  present. 
For  though  the  tumult  of  the  time  has  released  rich  forces 
of  sensuous  creativeness  and  sympathy,  this  same  uproar  hinders 
the  spiritual  grasp,  the  clear  mastery  of  material,  without  which 
a  complete  and  powerful  dramatic  composition'  is  not  possible. 
It  is  true  that  in  these  last  days  there  has  been  no  lack  of  dra¬ 
matic  attempts  of  the  most  varied  sorts.  And  if  we  have  not 
yet  witnessed  the  supreme  success,  we  see  evidence  of  the  power 
and  the  ambition  which  can  one  day  lead  to  the  goal. 

The  talent  of  Arnolt  Bronnen,  greater  it  is  true  in  theatrical 
srl)tlety  than  in  poetical  inspiration,  bewildered  his  audiences  with 
the  “Ostpolzug,”  which  makes  out  with  one  lone  character, 
although  it  presents  two  plots  separated  by  thousands  of  years 
(the  historical  Alexander  and  a  modern  adventurer  pushing  out 
in  the  same  direction,  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Everest).  The 
staging  of  the  play  at  the  Berliner  Staatstheater  with  Jessner 
managing  and  Kortner  on  the  stage,  will  at  least  remain  in  the 
memory  as  a  theatrical  curiosum. 

The  younger  generation  achieved  success  on  a  much  larger 
scale  with  Zuckmayer’s  comedy  “Der  frohliche  Weinberg”,  w'hich 
was  played  all  over  Germany.  This  play,  to  which  Paul  Fechter 
had  awarded  the  Kleist  Prize,  is  in  spite  of  its  modest  degree 
of  originality  in  invention  and  dramatic  structure  not  lacking  in 
literary  importance,  because  it  once  more  brings  on  the  stage 
human  beings — living  human  beings,  with  a  body  and  a  soul, 
creatures  of  nature  who  are  nevertheless  an  integral  part  of  their 
cultural  world;  whereas  dramatic  Expressionism  had  burst  this 
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organic  unity  and  presented  on  the  stage  partly  mere  mouth¬ 
pieces  of  an  abstract  spirituality,  partly  mere  animal  ravings. 

The  whole  art  of  Hanns  Henny  Jahnn  springs  from  the 
sphere  of  unilluminated  animality,  although  his  “Medea”,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Berliner  Staatstheater,  was  a  relatively  tem¬ 
perate  production.  The  wildly  inspired  performance  of  Straub 
and  the  symbolical  handling  of  the  choruses  under  the  leadership 
of  Jiirgen  Fehling,  resulted  in  a  remarkable  performance.  The 
style  of  Ernest  Barlach,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  confusingly 
overweighted  with  the  ecstasies  of  pure  spirituality.  The  latest 
stage-production  of  the  great  sculptor,  “Der  blaue  Boll”,  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Stuttgart.  The  attempt  to  lift  natural- 
istically  conceived  beings  into  psychically  symbolic  spheres,  is 
here  undertaken  again  with  remarkable  power,  and  more  than 
once  is  highly  impressive.  But  a  complete  balance  between  soul 
and  body  is  not  attained,  so  that  there  is  often  a  degree  of  con¬ 
fusion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  deepest  forces,  the  religious 
forces,  of  the  epoch  are  struggling  for  unfoldment  in  Barlach’s 
efforts.  Whereas  Franz  Werfel,  great  as  a  lyrist  of  real,  religi¬ 
ous  gassion,  is  ensnared  again  and  again  on  the  stage  in  the 
pureJX'  material.  Thus  his  new  work,  “Paulus  unter  den  Juden”, 
played  in  Breslau  and  other  German  cities,  deals  it  is  true  with 
religious  problems,  but  presents  them  not  vyith  religious  passion, 
bat  rather  with  a  mistaken  poetical  objectivity:  a  very  concretely 
staged  chapter  of  religious  history. 

The  trend  toward  historical  drama  is  unmistakable.  A  great, 
historically  circumscribed  individual,  a  strong,  colorful  action, 
brings  vivid  charm  to  a  theater  parched  with  abstract  ecstasies 
and  all-too-primitive  humanities.  A  “Bonaparte”  by  the  young 
Swabian  author  Bernhard  Blume  produced  a  powerful  effect  in 
Stuttgart,  Munich,  Hanover,  although  the  gifted  author  has  not 
entirely  succeeded  in  giving  that  gigantic  march  of  fate  full 
vividness  or  in  securing  entire  rhythmic  control  of  it. 

The  “Gnei.senau”  of  Wolfgang  Gretz,  which  very  lovingly 
gives  life  to  the  form  of  a  very  noble  and  little  known  character 
of  Prussian  history,  but  which,  artistically,  is  stronger  in  the 
satirical  side-issues  than  in  the  main  dramatic  portrait — this 
colorful  historical  picture  won,  after  several  less  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  performances  elsewhere,  a  decided  success  in  Berlin,  where 
it  was  staged  in  the  Deutsches  Theater  by  Heinz  Hilpert,  and 
where  Werner  Krauss  as  Gneisenau  was  the  wonderfully  living 
center  of  interest. 

A  sort  of  history  also  is  “Das  trunkene  Schiff”  by  Paul  Zech. 
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In  a  powerful  succession  of  scenes  he  presents  the  life  of  Rim- 
haud,  this  hoy  who  at  seventeen  was  an  epoch-making  French 
lyrist,  hut  who  turned  away  from  everything  literary  and  let  his 
restless  energy  evaporate  in  African  adventures.  The  play  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  Berliner  Volkshiihne  under  the  management  of 
F'rwin  Piscator,  and  the  same  manager  achieved  on  the  same 
si»ot  a  very  remarkable  creation  in  the  presentation  of  the 
“Sturmflut."  The  poet  Alfred  Paquet  has  created  here  a  sort 
of  history,  in  giving  bis  audience  with  fantastic  romantic  varia¬ 
tions  the  Russian  Revolution.  Such  an  attempt  can  scarcely  suc¬ 
ceed,  since  events  so  near  at  hand  can  apparently  be  discussed 
only  with  passionate  prejudice,  not  with  poetical  detachment. 
I'he  text,  which  in  spite  of  beautiful  details  is  weak,  became 
however,  a  side-issue  in  the  staging  of  Piscator,  \\‘hich  made 
extensive  use  of  the  film  (an  innovation)  to  supplement  and  ex¬ 
pand  the  dramatic  text.  It  is  true  that  the  attempt  was  not 
everywhere  successful,  but  it  will  have  its  theatrical  significance. 
For  when  we  witness  an  artistically  significant  mass-drama — 
which  is  certainly  not,  as  a  politically  inspired  opinion  has  it, 
the  only  sort  which  will  live,  but  which  in  the  hands  of  powerful 
artists  can  well  be  expected  to  play  a  powerful  role — such  a  drama 
will  no  doubt  find  the  new  tool  of  the  moving  picture  a  very 
useful  aid  in  developing  the  action. 

If  in  the  meantime  we  frequently  see  performances  in  which 
the  staging  completely  overshadows  the  dramatic  composition — 
as  was  true  also  with  the  much-discussed  staging  of  the  “Rauber” 
by  Piscator  at  the  Staatstheater,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact 
was  directly  hostile  to  Schiller — the  excuse  for  such  procedure 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  simple  fact  that  the  talents  of  our 
present  dramatic  generation  are  for  the  time  being  not  the  equal 
of  the  purely  stage-talents.  Whenever  our  dramatists  are  able 
to  present  clear,  strong,  firmly  outlined  forms,  they  will  compel 
the  stage-forces  to  serve  them  and  will  absorb  all  available  ener¬ 
gies  so  completely  that  excesses  of  the  purely  theatrical  powers 
will  become  impossible. 

Berlin. 


VENTURA  GARCIA  CALDERON 
By  Camille  Pitollet 

V’entura  Garcia  Calderon  is  a  good-natured  big  fellow  who 
is  at  the  same  time  cold  and  calculating,  a  genuine  son  of  Peru, 
— his  father,  Don  Francisco  Garcia  Calderon,  was  an  eminent 
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lawyer  in  Lima — who  located  in  Paris  a  f?ood  many  years  ago, 
and  has  tried  his  literary  fortunes  in  various  ways  with  only 
partial  and  temporary  successes, — a  fate  due  no  doubt  to  the  fact 
that  Ventura  Garcia  Calderon  is  fundamentally  unstable,  in  his 
friendships  as  well  as  in  his  commercial-literary  undertakings. 
We  find  him,  immediately  after  the  war — in  which  he  lost  a 
brother,  a  talented  painter — director  of  the  review  “America 
Latina”,  giving  a  vivacious  and  genuinely  original  tone  to  a 
periodical  which  had  been  during  the  war  a  useful  organ  of  pro- 
Ally  propaganda.  But  disagreement  with  the  proprietor  of  the 
publication,  the  Spanish-American  attorney  Benjamin  Barrios, 
led  him  to  abandon  “America  Latina”  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1920.  He  had  in  the  meantime  become  director  of  another  period¬ 
ical,  a  quarterly  entitled  “Hispania”,  established  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1918  and  dead  of  inanition  in  1923,  with  its  twentieth 
issue,  which  bears  the  date  October-December,  1922.  The  fate 
of  this  French  “Hispania”  w'as  a  heavy  blow  to  Garcia  Calderon, 
who  had  hoped  great  things  from  it. 

We  could  write  an  entire  article  on  his  successive  avatars 
and  editorial  attempts,  among  which  was  the  establishment  of 
a  new  “Revue”,  of  which  he  printed  only  one  number — this 
number  containing  a  dithyrambic  exaltation  of  the  King  of 
Spain — his  work  with  the  staff  of  “Comoedia”,  his  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  Spanish  publishing  enterprise  established  in  Paris, 
at  No.  222  Boulevard  Saint-Germain,  as  the  “Casa  Editorial 
Franco-Ibero- Americana”,  to  which  Garcia  Calderon  contributed 
a  handsome  little  collection  of  selections  from  Hispano-American 
writers,  the  “Biblioteca  Liliput”,  and  for  which  firm  he  superin¬ 
tended  the  publication  of  other  books  till  the  sad  end  came;  just 
as  he  was  co-director  of  the  “Revue  de  I'Amerique  Latine”,  from 
January,  1922,  till  the  last  part  of  the  year  1925,  when  came 
another  sad  end.  And  today  Garcia  Calderon,  still  utopian  as 
ever,  has  undertaken  to  conquer  that  capricious  glory  which  is 
never  won  in  full  and  which  has  a  way  of  waiting  till  the  end  of 
a  man’s  life,  when  it  is  no  longer  of  any  use  to  him,  by  found¬ 
ing  a  publishing  house  in  which  he  will  be  free  to  be  himself,  noth¬ 
ing  but  himself. 

N'entura  Garcia  Calderon  writes  even  for  “Le  Matin”.  And 
the  short  stories  of  his  which  appear  there  sometimes  furnish 
his  readers  delicate  surprises,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one  which 
appeared  on  Dec.  15,  1925,  under  the  title  “Un  gentleman  ang¬ 
lais”.  Hispanists  who  know  the  “Sonata  de  Estio”  of  Valle- 
Inclan  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  in  the  Peruvian’s 
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conte  a  very  slightly  modified  reminiscence  of  the  episode  of  the 
negro  diver  who,  because  of  the  girl  Chole,  is  devoured  by  the 
sharks  in  swimming  from  San  Juan  de  Tuxtlan  to  Vera  Cruz. 

Installed  very  meagerly,  in  a  neglected  and  deserted  quar¬ 
ter,  at  No.  27  of  the  Quai  de  la  Tournelle,  Paris,  the  “Editorial 
Excelsior”  is  endeavoring  to  establish  itself  by  patient  and  per¬ 
sistent  advertising.  Will  it  succeed?  We  do  not  know.  Up  to 
the  present,  it  seems  to  have  shown  a  good  deal  of  wisdom. 
It  is  the  publication  of  its  “Cahiers  Latins”  which  inspired  us 
to  write  the  present  article.  This  collection  is  better  than  the 
earlier  publications  of  Garcia  Calderon’s  new  house — in  parti¬ 
cular,.  Blasco-Ibanez’s  clumsy,  ill-digested  attack  on  Alfonso 
XIII,  “Por  Espana  y  contra  el  Rey”,  mention  of  which  will  be 
looked  for  in  vain  in  the  list  of  the  latest  works  of  Blasco  print¬ 
ed  by  him  at  the  head  of  his  more  recent  publications,  so  justly 
qualified  as  “hack-work”  by  George  Tyler  Northup  in  his  little 
volume  “An  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature.”  (The  passage 
from  Northup  is  quoted  in  English  by  Professor  Alfredo  Elias 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  “carta  abierta” 
which  he  addressed  to  Blasco  Ihafiez  from  Barcelona  last 
September,  and  which  was  published  in  “Hispania”  of  California 
in  December,  pp.  341-344.  Prof.  Elias  wrote  to  us  recently  to  ex- 
l^ress  his  surprise — occasioned  by  several  articles  on  Blasco  w’hich 
we  had  sent  him — that  France  also  was  coming  to  appreciate  at 
his  true  value  the  literary  charlatan,  the  shameless  quack  whom 
according  to  “El  Sol,”  certain  Madrid  Academicians  are  thinking 
of  proposing  for  the  suffrage  of  the  “Real  Academia  Espa- 
fiola.”) 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  in  the  part  of  these  “Cahiers” 
which  concerns  itself  with  novels  translated  from  the  Spanish, 
there  are  certain  inclusions  which  are  not  to  be  approved.  But 
let  us  say  first  that  in  the  section  devoted  to  French  originals,  it  is 
very  interesting  to  find  such  fragrant  volumes  as  the  “Lettres 
a  ma  Mere”  of  Jean  Lorrain,  with  an  introduction  by  M.  G. 
Normandy,  and  the  “Journal  inedit”  of  Pierre  Louys.  Was 
Jean  Lorrain,  the  sumptuous  word-painter,  at  bottom  the  liber¬ 
tine,  the  voluptuary  which  he  assumed  in  his  writings  to  be?  At 
least,  these  letters  to  Mme.  Duval-Lorrain,  covering  the  period 
from  1864  to  1906,  show'  him  in  the  sympathetic  role  of  the  most 
Ic'ving  and  tender  of  sons.  As  for  the  effusions  of  Pierre  Louys, 
another  who  failed  of  glory,  or  at  most  only  attained  enough  of 
it  to  taste  for  long  years  the  bitterness  of  its  disappearance,  com¬ 
pensated  only  to  a  degree  by  his  contact  with  rare  books,  which 
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were  the  theme  of  the  periodical  which  he  edited  until  the 
final  catastrophe  marked  the  hopeless  shipwreck  of  his  curious 
spirit,  and  who  in  “Aphrodite”,  where  he  appeared  so  thoroughly 
enamoured  of  vice  that  he  was  ready  to  foul  love  itself  with 
lubricious  descriptions,  as  in  “La  Femme  du  pantin”  he  had 
yielded  to  the  tempting  vice  of  that  traditional  “espagnolade” 
which  still  floursihes  so  vigorously — although,  after  all,  a  com¬ 
parison  between  Louys  and  Jean  Lorrain  is  not  possible — the 
“Journal  inedit”  contains  curious  information  as  to  the  preco¬ 
cious  birth  of  this  literary  vocation  which  was  already  full-blown 
and  positive  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  As  to  the  third  volume  of 
this  section  of  the  “Cahiers  Latins”:  “La  jeune  fille  Violaine”, 
l)y  Paul  Claudel,  this  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  who 
prepares  literary  and  diplomatic  reports  approximately  as  weari¬ 
some — may  we  venture  the  hypothesis? — the  one  as  the  other, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  remarking  that  we  have  here  only 
a  first  draft  of  what  becomes  later  “I’Announce  faite  a  Marie,”  and 
will  pass  on. 

We  suggested  above  certain  reservations  as  to  the  translated 
section  of  the  “Cahiers”.  We  will  explain  why  we  did  so.  But 
let  us  say  first  that  these  “Cahiers”  are  to  be  constituted  of 
series  of  six  volumes  each,  published  in  editions  of  five  hundred, 
and  not  to  be  separated — three  being  new  French  originals  and 
three  translations  from  the  Spanish.  Later,  each  number  is  to 
appear  in  an  ordinary  edition.  We  are  sure  that  we  are  right 
in  affirming  that  translations  from  the  Spanish  do  not  succeed 
particularly  well  in  France.  Even  Herelle’s  talent  as  a  transla¬ 
tor  did  not  create  much  demand  for  the  few  novels  of  Blasco 
Ibanez  which  he  put  into  our  language.  Why?  We  have  not 
the  space  to  discuss  the  reasons  here.  Since  this  is  the  situa¬ 
tion,  neither  “I’Ensorcellement  de  Seville”  of  the  Uruguayan 
Carlos  Reyles,  so  highly  praised  by  Garcia  Calderon  in  1917  in 
the  study  of  “La  literatura  uruguaya”  which  he  wrote  for  the 
“Revue  Hispanique”  in  collaboration  with  Hugo  D.  Barbage- 
lata,  nor  “Zalacain  I’Aventurier”  of  Pio  Baroja,  seems  to  us  likely 
to  attain  to  any  large  sale,  as  was  unfortunately  the  case  also 
with  the  earlier  works  of  these  authors  which  were  translated 
into  our  language:  “La  Race  de  Cain”  of  Reyles  and  the  “Essais 
amoureux  d’un  homme  ingenu”  of  Baroja — a  strange  way  of 
rendering  the  Spanish  original,  “Sensualidad  pervertida”.  There 
is  nothing  better  on  Baroja  than  the  recent  pages  of  Jose  Maria 
Salaverria  in  his  “Retratos”  (Madrid,  1926),  pp.  47-107.  They 
supplement  very  happily  the  study  by  Peseux-Richard  in  a  num- 
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l)cr  of  the  “Revue  Hispanique”  for  1910,  and  the  picturesque 
notes  of  Fernando  Navas  in  “A  B  C’’  for  March  8,  1925,  (“Za- 
bcain  el  aventurero"  api)eared  in  Madrid  in  1909,  and  four  years 
af'o  Mine.  Lucie  Delarue-Mardrus  published  “1’ Apparition”, 
whose  armature  of  ideas  and  central  tliesis  are  identical,  in  an 
entirely  different  setting,  the  one  Basiiue,  the  other  Norman. 
.\  comparison  of  the  two  hooks  would  furnish  matter  for  some 
curious  reflexions  as  to  French  art  and  Spanish  art).  The  third 
volume  of  translated  material  is  a  collection  of  contes — the  sec¬ 
ond  of  these  collections:  the  first,  entitled  “La  Vengeance  du 
C'ondor",  is  a  tranlation  of  “La  Venganza  del  Condor”,  which 
appeared  in  the  fall  of  1924  from  the  “Casa  del  Libro”  of  Madrid 
— the  work  of  Ventura  Garcia  Calderon  (“a  tout  seigneur  tout 
honneur").  This  second  collection  is  entitled  “Danger  de  Mort”, 
and  appeared  last  December.  The  stories  are  Peruvian,  very 
highly  colored.  “A  beau  mentir  qui  vient  de  loin”,  and  we  shall 
not  undertake,  from  Lutecia,  to  determine  how  much  of  probabil¬ 
ity  tiiere  is  in  these  tales  of  the  virgin  forest,  and  of  Indians  and 
Sjianiards  as  completely  conventionalized  as  those  of  Jose  Maria 
de  Heredia  in  his  “Conquerants  de  I’Or”. 

Paris. 

GERMAN  DEFENSIVE  ALLIANCE  PUBLICATIONS 
By  H.  C.  Mitchell 
KARL  C.  von  LOESCH, 

Volk  unter  Volkern,  Bucher  des  Deutschtums,  Band  1. 

Breslau.  Ferdinand  Hirt.  1925. 

Staat  und  Volkstum,  Bucher  des  Deutschtums,  Band  2. 

Berlin,  Deutscher  Schutzbund  Verlag.  1926. 

For  nearly  thirteen  years  German  scholars  have  been  at¬ 
tempting  strenuously  to  justify  the  policy  of  the  German  nation 
during  and  after  the  World  War.  These  attempts  became  more 
pronounced  after  1918  because  the  Germans  lost  the  war  and 
tl'icre  ensued  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  her  opponents  to 
shoulder  the  blame  on  Germany  and  a  similar  move  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  to  escape  liability  and  to  regain  lost  territory  and  prestige. 
In  the  controversy  over  the  treaty  of  peace  and  the  ensuing 
conferences  one  clearly  discerns  the  intensive  feeling  against 
Germany.  Now,  however,  that  the  Germans  and  the  French  are 
apparently  on  better  terms  due  to  the  Stresemann-Briand  accord 
and  other  similar  efforts  toward  a  rapprochement,  there  seems  to 
be  a  greater  willingness  to  respect  the  claims  of  the  Germans  in 
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PLurope.  The  Germans  likewise  have  growr.  bolder  in  pushing 
the  claims  of  Germanism  for  wider  recognition  especially  in 
border  regions. 

The  German  Defensive  Union,  under  whose  auspices  the 
above  volumes  were  published,  has  labored  since  1920  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  cause  of  Germanism  in  Europe  to  the  reading  public. 

“.  .  .  hat  der  Deutsche  Schutzbund  fiir  das  Grenz-  und  Ausland- 
deutschtum  gearbeitet,  .  .  .  ”.  So  far  two  volumes  have  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  supervision  of  the  president  of  the  union.  Dr. 

Karl  C.  von  Loesch  of  Berlin.  An  analysis  of  the  contents  of 
these  two  volumes  w'ill  suffice  to  show  the  purpose  and  contri¬ 
butions  of  these  publications.  Volume  One,  on  a  Nation  among 
Nations,  presents  seven  different  topics:  The  German  Defensive 

Union.  Fundamental  German  Questions,  German  Borderland,  'Vj 

(ierman  Uultureland,  Nation  and  Politics,  Nation  and  History, 

Nation  and  Domestic  Economy,  besides  fifty  pages  on  research 
and  review.  Volume  Two  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Section  One 
deals  with  Europe  and  its  problem  of  peoples,  under  which  topic 
are  discussed  the  United  States  of  Europe  idea,  the  national 
idea,  the  minority  question,  foreign  minorities  in  German  speech 
territories,  and  foreign  peoples  and  states.  Section  Two  of  the 
second  volume  discusses  the  German  people  under  the  captions  of 
liopulation  movement,  industrialization  and  domestic  economy, 
national  history  and  Germanism,  cultural  history,  church,  cul¬ 
tural  contributions,  and  defensive  work.  What  then  should  one 
say  with  regard  to  these  publications? 

One  notes  at  the  outset  that  the  viewpoint  is  determined 
by  a  propaganda  obvious  throughout.  The  entire  analysis  as¬ 
sumes  the  importance  of  German  civilization  wherever  found — 
it  smacks  of  pre-war  “Kultur.”  To  illustrate:  There  is  a  map  fol¬ 
lowing  page  72  of  Volume  One.  This  map  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  discussion  class  the  Czechs  and  Alsatians  either  as  Germans 
or  else  as  living  in  “German  cultural  regions”.  Revived  Czech 
nationalism  and  the  vigorous  renaissance  of  French  interests  in 
Alsace  easily  repudiate  this  classification.  With  regard  to  the 
Alsation  “evil”  the  French  have  long  insisted  that  the  Germans 
shall  abandon  every  effort  to  regain  the  province.  As  Edouard 
Helsey,  correspondent  of  Le  Journal  of  Paris,  pointed  out  in  a 
series  of  articles  early  this  year  on  the  Alastian  question,  Ger¬ 
man  propaganda  has  never  ceased  in  that  “border”  region.  The 
“Schutzbund,”  for  instance,  has  an  “Alastian  section”  under  the 
direction  of  Robert  Ernst  at  Berlin  and  the  “Heimatbund”  move¬ 
ment  in  Alsace  is  actively  sponsored  by  the  German  Defensive 
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Alliance  and  such  papers  as  the  “^'olksstimme”  and  the  “Zukunft.” 
The  German  Defensive  Alliance  is  certainly  not  in  the  good 
graces  of  French  nationalists  and  imperialists.  Suppose  every 
racial  or  nationaiistic  group  set  out  to  prove  the  depth  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  tl  eir  civilization — what  an  overlapping  of  claims  there 
must  necessarily  be. 

C  riticisms  of  the  book  must  reveal,  however,  the  fair  presen¬ 
tation  of  most  of  the  data*  the  apparent  desire  of  German  schol¬ 
ars  for  a  rapprochement  with  Germany’s  former  enemies  and  a 
sane  reorganization  of  the  peoples  and  resources  of  Europe.  The 
volumes  can  hut  do  good.  Students  of  post-war  reconstruction 
problems  will  find  in  these  heavy  tomes  a  mine  of  information 
prepared  by  some  of  Germany’s  outstanding  political  and  eco- 
munic  scholars.  The  borderlands  offer  one  of  the  most  fertile 
fields  of  investigation — because  everywhere  in  Europe  one  is  at 
most  within  a  few  hundreds  of  miles  of  debatable  soil  and  usually 
within  a  few  miles  of  such  potentially  troublesome  regions.  The 
(icrman  peoples,  occupying  the  most  central  position  of  any 
important  state  in  Europe,  offer  an  interesting  laboratory  for 
the  careful  analysis  of  such  interracial  problems.  And  the  Ger¬ 
man  Defensive  Alliance  promises  us  more  similar  valuable  ma¬ 
terial — the  first  volumes  are  only  the  first  attempts,  perhaps 
somewhat  uncertain  and  undigested  ones.  The  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  thing  about  them  is  the  controversial  manner  in  which  they 
handle  their  material. 

In  mechanical  technique  the  books  are  attractive.  Large 
pages,  few  notes,  complete  treatment  of  each  topic,  numerous 
maps  and  charts,  and  brief  indices  make  them  quite. readable.  One 
might  object  to  the  Gothic  type — but  hardly  in  such  a  vigorous 
presentation  of  revived  German  nationalism.  In  some  future 
number  of  this  series  might  well  appear  an  extended  bibliography 
of  the  material  published  in  German  on  this  subject,  “Deutsch- 
tum.” 

University  of  Oklahoma. 


AN  EARLY  THIRTEENTH  CENTURY  MANUSCRIPT 
OF  THE  NIBELUNGENLIED,  belonging  to  Group  C*  and 
very  likely  the  oldest  extant  copy  of  this  group,  was  found  in 
the  library  of  Klagenfurt  (Austria).  From  its  size  and  its 
general  appearance  it  may  be  concluded  that  it  was  the  property 
of  a  wandering  minstrel.  The  dialect  is  that  of  Bavaria-Austria. 
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WHEKLER,  WILLIAM  MORTON.  Les  Societes  dTnsectes. 

Leur  Origine,- Leur  Evolution.  (Encyclopedic  Scientifique, 
Bibliotheque  de  Biologic  Generale).  Paris.  Gaston  Doin. 

1926.  18  francs. 

Professor  Wheeler,  of  the  Bussey  Institution  of  Applied  Bio¬ 
logy,  Harvard  University,  was  exchange  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  in  1924-25.  This  book  includes  his  lectures  given  at 
that  time.  He  treats  the  following  four  questions  in  a  manner 
thoroughly  scientific  but,  as  is  usual  with  him,  in  terms  easily 
understood  by  educated  people  without  special  training  in  science: 
1.  What  are  the  social  insects?  2.  Can  it  be  shown  that  they 
have  an  evolution?  3.  If  so,  what  are  the  characteristics  of  this 
evolution  and  what  methods  should  be  employed  to  elucidate 
them?  4.  To  what  general  causes  or  conditions  can  we  refer 
this  evolution?  There  is  much  in  this  work  to  interest  not  only 
the  zoologist  and  the  entomologist  but  the  sociologist,  the  philo¬ 
sopher  or  the  man  of  general  culture  who  is  interested  in  the 
world  about  him.  Of  especial  interest  to  those  not  biologists  is 
Chapter  XI  in  which  he  draws  a  comparison  between  insect  and 
human  societies.  He  predicts  that  man,  the  youngest  and  the 
most  powerful  of  social  animals,  eventually  will  exterminate  all 
terrestrial  forrr.s  of  life  not  of  use  to  him  but  that  the  social  ants 
will  be  among  the  last  of  his  rivals  to  be  eliminated  from  com¬ 
petition.  There  is  a  very  complete  bibliography  (45  pages). 

—A.  O.  W. 


MAl'RICE  M.\ETERLINCK.  La  Vie  des  termites.  Paris. 

Bibliotheque-Charpentier.  1927.  12  francs. 

In  an  equally  fascinating  manner  as  with  bees,  Maeter¬ 
linck  takes  us  into  the  social  life  of  termites  whose  homes  are  in 
darkness.  The'e  are  more  than  12,000  species  of  these  “white 
ants”  known.  They  live  in  warm  countries  and  eat  cellulose  which 
is  not  digested  by  other  animals,  hence  they  are  very  destructive 
to  furniture. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  termitaria  have  their  bodies  developed 
for  doing  a  speaal  type  of  work.  The  queen  furnishes  all  of  the 
eggs,  some  bein?  capable  of  laying  86.000  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  workers  are  developed  from  both  sexes  instead  of  just  from 
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females  as  with  honey  bees.  One  group  of  workers  feeds  and 
cares  for  the  queen;  another  takes  care  of  the  eggs;  still  another 
digests  the  food;  a  group  of  small  soldiers  is  developed  for  de¬ 
fense  near  the  queen  while  a  group  of  large  soldiers  make  the 
outer  defense. 

— L.  B.  Nice. 

Anthologie  de  la  Nouvelle  Prose  Frangaise.  Paris.  Simon  Kra. 

Paper,  30  francs.  Bound,  40  francs. 

This  imposing  anthology  shows  that  French  literature  has 
in  the  past  dozen  years  been  undergoing  important  changes. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  whether  it  has  changed  for  the  better.  The 
recent  public  demand  for  novels  has  counted  for  much  in  the 
change.  All  authors  turned  to  the  writing  of  “romans”,  despite 
their  tendency  toward  philosophy,  poetry,  humor,  thus  imbuing 
works  of  fiction  with  qualities  formerly  looked  for  in  other  genres. 
Russian  and  English  novels  had  a  particular  influence  here,  as 
well  as  modern  poetry,  which  gave  its  special  flavor  to  the  nov¬ 
elist.  There  is  today  much  individuality  of  style  and  theory. 
All  of  the  writers  presented  here  are  those  who  have  attempted 
to  refresh  the  French  tongue  either  by  harking  back  to  popular 
sources  or  by  seeking  to  recover  from  their  dreams  a  lost  purity. 

Outstanding  are  Marcel  Proust,  the  original  and  inimitable; 
Andre  Gide,  the  limpid  and  intellectual  neo-classicist;  Jean  Girau- 
doux,  the  clairvoyant  and  moody  impressionist;  G.  Duhamel,  A. 
Salmon,  Paul  Morand,  Paul  Valery,  Max  Jacob,  Blaise  Cendrars, 
Philippe  Soupault,  Panait  Istrati,  and  Valery  Larbaud.  An  in¬ 
teresting  and. worthy  collection. 

— Helen  V.  Rubin. 

LAMARTINE.  Chefs-d’oeuvre  poetiques.  (Les  Classiques  pour 
tous.  No.  292).  Paris.  A.  Hatier.  1926. 

This  neat  little  volume  contains  eighty  closely-printed  pages, 
enough  to  include  Lamartine’s  best  work,  and  5ke  all  the  books 
of  this  series,  has  stiff  paper  backs  which  ensure  the  book  as  long 
a  life  as  a  cloth  binding  would  give  a  heavier  book.  There  is  a 
good  three-page  biographical  introduction.  Why  can  we  not  have 
more  of  such  inexpensive  but  carefully-made  collections  of  the 
classics  in  this  country? 

— R.  T.  H. 


MUSSOLINI  has  established  at  Rome  a  library  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Fascism. 
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A.  de  LAMARTINE.  Morceaux  choisis.  Paris.  Henri  Didier. 

1926. 

This  compilation  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  Lamartine  has 
appeared  in  the  series  “La  Litterature  Franqaise  illustree  (Collec¬ 
tion  moderne  de  classiques”),  which  is  published  under  the  gene¬ 
ral  editorship  of  Paul  Crouzet,  Inspecteur  de  I’Academie  de  Paris. 
Its  editor,  Professor  Rene  Canat,  is  a  leading  authority  on  the 
Romantic  School,  and  this  text-book  is  an  improvement  on  the 
preceding  volumes  on  Chateaubriand  and  Vigny,  which  he  has 
previously  published  in  this  series.  This  book  presents,  in  its 
1080  pages,  a  series  of  selections  chronologically  arranged  and 
linked  together  by  a  continuous  study,  biographical  and  critical,  of 
A.  de  Lamartine.  Each  fragment  is  preceded  by  a  resume  of  the 
work  from  which  it  has  been  drawn.  The  critical  apparatus  is 
unusually  full  and  is  not  equalled  by  that  of  any  text-book  of  its 
kind  that  has  so  far  reached  us.  In  fact,  the  book  under  review 
is  a  masterpiece  of  editorial  workmanship.  In  addition  to  the 
“notes  d’explication’’  at  the  foot  of  the  pages,  the  reader  will  find 
at  the  end  of  the  book  an  “Index  grammatical”,  an  “Index 
litteraire”  and  several  appendices,  w’hich  add  to  the  understanding 
of  the  work  of  the  great  poet  of  the  Romantic  School.  Last  but 
not  least,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  130  “documentary”  illus¬ 
trations  w'hich  shed  additional  light  on  the  selections  contained 
within  the  covers  of  the  book.  This  series  of  French  classics 
cannot  be  too  warmly  recommended  for  our  owm  advanced  stu¬ 
dents. 

Baker  University.  — Maximilian  Rudwin. 


A  'FRAXSLATING  MACHINE  has  been  invented  by 
Rostock  and  Claussen  in  Elmshorn,  near  Hamburg.  If  Ger¬ 
man  words  are  pressed  upon  the  keys  of  a  typewriter,  for  in¬ 
stance.  they  are  transformed  into  French  words.  So  far  the  in¬ 
ventors  have  produced  only  a  machine  which  makes  it  possible 
t.)  transfer  groups  of  certain  letters  into  other  groups,  i.  e.,  which 
can  solve  approximately  the  .same  problem  as  a  dictionary.  The 
greatest  difficulties  arise  from  changes  of  word-forms  in  de¬ 
clension  and  conjugation,  but  they  are  probably  not  insurmount¬ 
able. 

THE  POPULAR  PARIS  WEEKLY  “Les  Annales”  has 
become  a  fortnightly. 
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LOUIS  MORPEAU.  Anthologie  d’un  siecle  de  poesie  haitienne, 

1817-1925.  Paris.  Editions  Bossard.  1925.  15  francs. 

It  would  seem  that  the  World  war  has  definitely  aroused  the 
commonwealth  of  French  nations  to  a  fuller  realization  of  a 
community  of  cultural  interests  and  has  brought  about,  on  the 
part  of  Paris,  a  spirit  of  recognition  and  admiration  for  the  efforts 
and  achievements  of  the  smaller  countries,  situated  far  away  from 
the  intellectual  motherland.  The  extraordinary  interest  shown 
by  the  French  public  in  the  spread  of  French  culture  abroad  is 
amply  evidenced  by  the  place  given  to  foreign  literatures  of 
^  French  expression  in  literary  histories,  written  since  1918,  and 
by  the  recent  publication  of  d’Avray’s  “Anthologie  internationale. 
Quinze  ans  de  poesie  frangaise  a  travers  le  monde.”  Although 
politically  independent  of  France  since  1804,  Haitians  have  al¬ 
ways  been  enthusiastic  admirers  of  French  culture  and,  in  view 
of  this  fact,  M.  Morpeau’s  anthology  is  well  justified.  This  volume 
contains  a  preface  by  M.  F.  Strowski,  studies  on  the  local  poetry 
of  French  and  Creole  expression,  a  bibliography  on  the  political 
and  literary  history  of  the  country,  and  selections  from  forty-four 
poets  with  biographical  and  critical  notes.  Born  in  1804,  under 
revolutionary  bathos  and  Napoleonic  academism,  Haitian  letters 
had  to  wait  until  1817  for  their  first  master,  Jules-Solime  Milscent, 
who  wrote  verses  in  the  18th  century  vein.  Even  when  strongly 
influenced  by  the  French  Romanticists,  as  was  the  case  in  the  last 
century  with  Coriolan  Ardouin,  Ignace-Nau,  Charles-Seguy- 
Villevaleix  and  Oswald  Durand,  the  national  poet  of  his  country, 
or  by  the  Parnassians  and  the  Symbolists,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
contemporary  poets,  Etzer  Vilaire,  Paul  Lochard,  Damocles 
Vieux  and  Louis  Morpeau,  Haitian  poetry  bears  the  imprint  of  an 
unquestionable  originality;  it  possesses  wealth  of  color,  is 
strangely  musical,  and  has  the  genuine  melancholy  and  the  deep 
emotionalism,  characteristic  of  the  “Africa  portentosa.”  When 
death  intervened  in  1926,  M.  Morpeau  was  preparing,  among 
other  works,  two  books  which  would  have  proved  most  interest¬ 
ing  to  the  student  of  French  cultural  history,  “LTle  Mysterieuse 
de  Haiti”  (1789-1926)  and  an  “Anthologie  haitienne  des  Prosa- 
teurs”  (1804-1925). 

Marquette  University.  — J.  M.  Carriere. 


FEDERICO  URALES,  in  “El  ultimo  Quixote,”  paints  a 
dreary  picture  of  ineffective  idealism  in  the  twentieth  century. 
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PIERRE  MARTINO.  Verlaine.  Paris.  Boivin  et  Cie.  1924. 

12  francs. 

A  thorough  piece  of  literary  criticism  which  will  be  of  great 
value  to  the  student  of  French  poetry.  After  having  set  Verlaine 
in  the  poetical  current  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Monsieur 
Martino  follows  the  poet  through  his  poetical  development  and 
shows  us  how  it  can  be  said  that  Verlaine  wrote  very  impressionis¬ 
tic  poetry  fifteen  years  before  the  term  was  used  in  painting.  The 
study  on  Verlaine’s  “sensibilite”  is  especially  well  done  and  leaves 
the  reader  with  a  better  and  clearer  understanding  of  the  oft-used 
epithet  “Verlainienne”.  In  the  last  part  of  the  book  the  author 
tries  to  find  out  how  much  of  an  innovator  Verlaine  has  been  in 
the  realm  of  poetry,  and  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  he  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  symbolists  who  followed. 

— Marie  Eaton. 


ALEXANDRE  BELTS.  La  Critique  frangaise  a  la  fin  du  XIXe 
siecle.  Paris.  Librairie  Universitaire,  J.  Camber,  1926. 

15  francs. 

In  this  study.  Dr.  Belis  gives  a  resume  of  the  work  of  those 
men  who  have  best  represented  French  literary  criticism  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To  the  profit  of  the  reader 
as  well  as  to  the  advantage  of  his  theories,  he  has  defined  the 
special  province  of  each:  Brunetiere,  dogmatic  criticism;  Faguet, 
analytical  and  reconstructive  criticism;  and  Jules  Lemaitre  and 
Anatole  France,  impressionistic  criticism.  To  the  three  chapters 
under  these  respective  heads  is  added  a  casual  commentary  on 
Rod,  Bourget  and  de  Vogue,  novelists  first,  and  only  incidentally 
critics. 

Monsieur  Belis  has  done  a  useful  piece  of  work,  although  his 
style  is  somewhat  labored  and  pedagogic,  and  the  volume  is  lacking 
in  the  profound  penetration  and  sympathetic  insight  of  the  great 
critics  whose  method  and  technique  he  attempts  to  present. 

— Lucile  Dora. 


PROFESSOR  "BERNARD  FAY  of  the  University  of  Cler¬ 
mont-Ferrand  was  awarded  the  Jusserand  medal,  for  having 
written  the  best  book  of  the  year  on  the  intellectual  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  France. 
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JKAN'XH  MAURICE  POUQUET.  Le  Salon  de  Mme.  Arnam 
de  Caillavet.  Paris.  Hachette.  1926. 

.A  varied  collection  of  letters  and  reminiscences  of  Mme  de 
Caillavet  and  her  friends,  accompanied  by  comments — all  too 
mealier — revealing  the  literary  and  social  tendencies  of  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  of  Paris  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

These  letters  testify  unmistakably  to  the  great  debt  of  Ana- 
tole  France  to  Mme.  de  Caillavet,  in  whose  salon  he  was  socially 
educated  and  rendered  acceptable  to  the  elite  of  Paris.  To  her 
symi)athy  and  understanding,  his  genius  owed  its  finest  flower¬ 
ing.  — Lucile  Dora. 

LOl'IS  REYNAUD.  Le  Romantisme.  Ses  Origines  anglo-ger- 
maniques.  Influences  etrangeres  et  traditions  nationales. 

Le  Reveil  du  genie  franc^ais.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 

1926.  25  francs. 

The  book  under  review  is  possibly  the  most  important  French 
contribution  to  comparative  literature  of  last  year.  Its  author, 
Professor  Louis  Reynaud,  of  the  University  of  Clermont-Ferrand, 
is  an  authority  on  Franco-German  literary  relations.  In  his  most 
recent  book,  he  undertakes  to  show  that  French  Romanticism  is 
wholly  of  Anglo-German  origin.  This  thesis  is  not  wholly  new. 
It  has  often  been  shown  how  great  a  part  the  literatures  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  have  played  in  the  formation  of  French 
Romanticism.  The  reviewer’s  recent  book  “Satan  et  le  Satanisme 
dans  I’oeuvre  de  \'ictor  Hugo”  contains  a  long  chapter  wholly 
devoted  to  the  study  of  foreign  influences  in  the  French  Romantic 
movement.  Professor  Reynaud,  however,  is  more  radical  in  his 
theory.  He  maintains  that  the  Anglo-German  spirit  has  reigned 
supreme  for  the  past  two  centuries  in  all  fields  of  human  thought — 
in  philosophy,  politics,  arts  and  letters.  It  is  natural  that  this 
bold  thesis  has  raised  a  violent  protest  on  the  part  of  many  French 
literary  historians,  who  are  loath  to  admit  any  great  intellectual 
indebtedness  to  the  Anglo-Germanic  race.  The  world — even 
the  world  of  scholars — cannot  forget  the  last  war  as  yet.  But 
whether  or  not  w'e  will  follow  the  author  to  the  extreme  limits  of 
his  theory,  we  must  give  him  credit  for  his  impartiality  and  in¬ 
trepidity.  Certain  it  is  that  he  has  given  lis  a  very  interesting 
and  thought-provoking  book  that  cannot  be  too  warmly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  comparative  study  of 
literature. 

Baker  University.  — Maximilian  Rudwin. 
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}’.  MARTINO.  Parnasse  et  Symbolisme,  Paris.  Armand 
Colin.  6  francs. 

A  very  sound  and  original  piece  of  work.  Its  chief  value 
lies  not  so  much  in  its  judgments  of  individual  poets  as  in  the 
superb  “vue  d’ensemble.”  A  history  of  F?ench  verse  from  the 
decline  of  Romanticism  toward  the  middle  of  that  “stupid  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century"  through  “le  Parnasse”  and  Symbolism  down  to — 
Dada!  M.  Martino  points  out,  among  other  things,  that  there  i.s 
less  difference  between  the  Romantic  and  the  Classic,  between 
Symbolist  and  Parnassian,  than  the  injudicious  are  accustomed  to 
believe.  The  “stream  of  tendency”  is  not  constant;  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  freciuently  disturbed,  but  it  remains  the  same  old  stream, 
and  the  same  elements  compose  it  always,  from  Villon  to  V^'er- 
laine.  Of  French  poetry,  as  of  all  else,  it  can  be  said  again  that 
“the  more  it  changes,  the  more  it  remains  the  same”. 

Tittle  Rock.  .Arkansas.  Pauls  Clements  Snodgress. 

KDMOXl)  KSTEN’K.  Sully  Prudhomme,  poete  sentimental  et 

poete  philosophe.  Paris.  Boivin  et  Cie.  1925.  12  francs. 

This  volume  is  the  best  and  the  latest  “ouvrage  d’ensemble” 
on  Sully  Prudhomme.  It  is  both  a  biographical  and  a  critical  study 
— the  only  one  which  makes  use  of  the  recently  published 
“Journal  intinie”  of  the  poet  (1922)  as  well  as  his  “Lettres  a  une 
amie”  (1911)  and  the  earliest  drafts  of  his  more  personal  lyrics. 
It  is  lu>ped  that  the  autobiographical  material  thus  made  available 
will  soon  be  supplemented  by  the  publication  of  the  correspondence 
exchanged  between  Sully  Prudhomme  and  Gaston  Paris,  when 
both  were  young  men. 

M.  Esteve  clears  up  the  poet’s  connection  with  the  Parnas-- 
sians,  showing  how  he  was  not  permanently  affected  by  the  objec¬ 
tive  and  descriptive  values  of  that  school.  The  inner  life  of  Sully 
Prudhomme  is  rightly  made  the  important  thing;  his  “poesie  in¬ 
time”  is  what  will  live.  The  two  crises  in  his  life  were  the  adoles¬ 
cent  “crise  mystique,”  which  started  the  warfare  between  head  and 
heart  in  his  nature  and  became  complicated  with  the  enduring  in¬ 
fluence  of  Pascal;  and  the  “crise  sentimentale”  arising  from  his 
disappointment  in  love,  which  shadowed  his  whole  career.  M. 
Esteve  emphasizes  his  extreme  sensitiveness  and  delicacy,  his  pre¬ 
ference  of  art  to  natural  scenery,  and  his  semi-invalidism  resulting 
in  his  retirement  into  an  ivory  tower  as  a  solitary  and  as  a  thinker. 

These  causes  almost  inevitably  led  to  Sully  Prudhomme’s  at¬ 
tempt  to  incorporate  in  his  mature  verse  something  of  the  scienti- 
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fic  spirit  of  his  times  together  with  his  own  elaborate  philosophy 
of  aspiration.  Admitting  the  worth  of  such  a  poem  as  “Le  Zenith” 
(dealing  with  a  balloon  disaster)  on  account  of  its  dramatic  and 
human  interest,  the  critic  yet  adopts  an  intransigent  attitude  to¬ 
wards  such  long  phil^ophic  poems  as  “La  Justice”  and  “Le 
Bonheur.”  His  view  is  that  poetry  and  science — even  when 
philosophized — are  incompatible  things.  If  this  be  true,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  remarkable  works,  from  Lucretius  down,  should  be  thrown 
into  the  discard.  Still  we  may  agree  with  the  general  conclusion, 
which  is  that  Sully  Prudhomme  is  at  his  best  in  his  poetry  of 
sentiment  and  this  is  the  portion  of  his  work  which  is  likely  to  sur¬ 
vive.  There  are  good  chapters  on  the  technique  and  procedes  of 
this  delicate  artist.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  reputation  is  some¬ 
what  obscured  at  present,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  pos¬ 
sesses  lasting  qualities. 

University  of  Chicago.  — E.  Preston  Dargan. 

SAIXTP2-BEUVE.  Mes  Poisons  (Cahiers  Intimes  inedits) 
Publics  avec  une  introduction  et  des  notes  par  Victor 
Giraud.  Paris.  Plon.  1926. 

Here  is  a  new  collection  of  extracts  from  the  note-books  of 
Sainte-Beuve.  This  volume  contains  the  most  secret  and  the  most 
revealing  thoughts  of  him  who  has  been  called  “the  greatest  of 
critics,  and  the  most  detestable  of  men”.  (The  dictum  is  severe, 
but  it  has  the  advantage,  for  an  epigram,  of  being  false.)  It  is 
well-known  that  Sainte-Beuve  had  one  set  of  opinions  for  the 
public  and  another  for  himself,  that  he  kept  a  series  of  cahiers 
which  were  destined  to  be  his  “arsenal  of  vengeance”,  a  record  of 
his  hates.  And  he  hated  nearly  everybody  of  his  time.  He 
watched  the  careers  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries  with  a 
dissembled  but  unmitigated  contempt  that  was  perhaps  the  product 
of  intellectual  superiority,  artistic  impotence  and  envy.  There  is 
the  most  startling  contrast  between  the  temper  of  these  cahiers 
and  that  of  the  “Causeries  du  Lundi”.  In  the  “Lundis”,  Sainte- 
Beuve  likes  nearly  everything,  he  commends  the  work  of  second- 
rate  pamphleteers,  points  out  the  obscure  beauties  of  a  Joseph  de 
Maistre,  writes  elaborate  essays  on  a  hundred  mediocrities. 

But  he  writes  in  these  note-books,  for  his  own  soul, — and  for 
posterity — what  he  pretends  are  his  real  judgments:  that  Victor 
Hugo  is  a  “charlatan”,  a  coarse  barbarian,  “peu  sensible”, 
(Lamartine,  too),  that  Michelet  is  a  “nature  de  cuistre  qui  fait  le 
pimpant”,  that  Balzac’s  election  to  the  Academy  would  be 
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“inimonde”!  Sainte-Beuve  seems  to  have  had  no  friends  whom  he 
would  not  w’illingly  have  betrayed.  The  uninitiated  reader  of 
“Mes  Poisons”  is  likely  to  assume  that  our  poisoner’s  hatred  of 
men  like  Hugo  and  Balzac  has  made  him  incapable  of  evaluating 
their  genius.  But  it  is  not  so.  Sainte-Beuve  estimated  this  ‘‘gibier 
favori"  of  his, — and  most  of  his  other  contemporaries — remark¬ 
ably  well.  How’,  then,  does  it  happen  that  he  filled  these  cahiers 
with  such  malicious  nonsense?  Simply  in  the  same  spirit,  it  seems 
to  me.  in  which  a  small  boy  scribbles  an  obscene  libel  on  the 
school-house  wall. 

The  real  Sainte-Beuve,  after  all,  is  the  author  of  ‘‘Port  Royal”, 
the  ‘‘Portraits  Litteraires”,  the  “Tableaux”  and  the  “Lundis”, — 
not  the  timid  misanthropist,  the  broken  voluptuary,  old  before  his 
time,  who  planned  this  rather  ridiculous  “arsenal  of  vengeance”. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  — Paul  Clements  Snodgress. 

HKNRI  MASSIS.  Reflexions  sur  I’art  du  roman.  Paris. 

Librairie  Plon.  1927.  7.50  francs. 

This  small  volume  of  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred  pages 
consists,  avowedly,  of  marginal  reflections;  M.  Massis,  author  of 
numerous  critical  works,  comments  upon  the  French  novel  as  it 
exists;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  construct  a  model  of  the  novel  as 
it  should  be.  In  consequence,  one  prizes  his  book  for  certain  in¬ 
dividual  sentences  rather  than  as  whole;  indeed,  the  whole  lacks 
unity.  Picking  our  way  from  reflection  to  reflection,  we  discove- 
that  M.  Massis  sees  the  contemporary  world  of  letters  cut  in  two 
by  an  unbridgeable  abyss.  On  one  side  stands  the  pre-war  genera¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  the  post-war  generation.  We  find  too  that  he 
nurses  what  is  perhaps  an  excessive  admiration  for  the  writings  oi 
Raymond  Radiguet,  that  prodigy  who  died  so  young,  after  a  life 
that  Jean  Cocteau  has  called  “a  miracle.”  In  the  “human”  element, 
this  critic  assures  us,  lies  the  salvation  of  the  novel;  but  the  novel 
is  becoming  an  increasingly  difficult  form  as  the  language  of 
everyday  life  and  the  language  of  literature  draw  further  apart. 
Autobiographical  fictions  are  not  novels,  states  M.  Massis  em¬ 
phatically;  and  for  his  emphasis  let  him  be  praised.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  not  so  easy  to  walk  wdth  him  when  he  opposes  the 
“artist  w'riter”  to  the  novelist,  insisting  that  the  first  must  deal 
with  his  material  subjectively,  translating  it  into  the  terms  of  his 
own  personality,  while  the  second  must  look  upon  his  world  ob¬ 
jectively.  The  great  novelist,  I  submit,  employs  both  processes. 
These  reflections  end  upon  the  bourdon  note  of  the  contemporary 
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Catholic  school:  Art  need  not  be  condemned,  but  it  must  be  kep: 
dependent  to  truth.  And  there  is  a  single  sentence  that  may  be 
used  as  the  crux  of  night-long  arguments.  Neither  important  nor 
original,  M.  Massis’  little  book  is  pleasantly  readable. 

New  York  City.  — Ben  Ray  Redman. 

.W'DRE  THER1\’E.  Le  Retour  d’Amazan  ou  une  histoire  de  la 
litterature  frangaise.  Paris.  Le  Livre.  1925. 

15  francs. 

In  its  original  presentation  of  the  subject-matter,  this  new 
literary  history  represents  a  most  felicitous  departure  from  the 
conventional  and  stereotyped  methods  of  the  genre.  M.  Therive, 
a  critic,  a  savant  and  a  novelist,  has  given  us  a  survey  of  the  whole 
range  of  Fiench  literary  history  in  the  form  of  animated  and  in¬ 
spiring  conversations  between  the  members  of  a  most  picturesque 
circle  of  tourists  whom  the  hazards  of  travel  have  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  a  Swiss  resort.  Let  us  introduce  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  group,  first.  M.  Guimard,  doctor  of  laws,  letters  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  is  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  letters  who,  failing  to  make  a  living 
as  an  intellectual,  has  migrated  from  France  to  Switzerland.  There, 
he  became  a  shoeblack,  satisfied  with  the  mediocrity  of  his  new 
existence,  until  the  day  the  unctuous  and  stately  Amazan.  prince 
of  the  Gangarides.  met  him  and  appointed  him  his  secretary,  con¬ 
fident  and  teacher.  M.  Guimard’s  students  are  also  characters  en¬ 
dowed  with  sharply-delineated  personalities.  They  are  besides 
.\mazan.  Mile.  Sonia  Tagliargento,  a  pretty,  young  pianist.  Dr. 
Hymmelborg,  a  somewhat  pedantic  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Helsingfors,  and  Mr.  Bishop,  an  American  journalist,  salesman 
in  machine  guns  and  peace  promoter.  M.  Therive  has  always 
been  especially  fond  of  ideas,  and  “Le  Retour  d’Amazan’’  is  perhaps 
the  best  example  of  his  pow'er  of  sheer  generalization  and  of  his 
insight  into  the  very  heart  of  French  cultural  life.  Behind  the 
agglomeration  of  names  of  writers  and  titles  of  books,  the  author 
perceives  the  intellectual  and  social  forces  which  have  shaped  the 
literary  life  of  every  epoch.  From  this  standpoint,  the  work  is  an 
accurate  and  impartial  study  by  one  who  loves  and  understands 
the  literature  of  his  country.  The  whole  book  revolves  around 
one  central  idea  constituting  one  of  its  most  original  features,  that 
of  the  unbioken  and  harmonious  development,  throughout  the 
centuries,  of  a  French  literary  tradition,  firmly  grounded  on  the 
Latin  qualities  of  logic,  clearness  and  precision. 

Marquette  University.  — J.  M.  Carriere. 
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FRANCIS  CARLO.  De  Montmartre  au  Quartier  Latin.  Paris. 

Albin  Michel.  12  francs. 

One  more  f?uide  to  mislead  the  bewildered  tourist  in  the 
‘A’ille  de  Lumiere?”  No,  this  not  a  guide,  but  a  great  deal  more. 
It  is  a  key  to  the  locked  Sesame  of  the  Parisian  “boheme”  of  a 
generation  ago.  M.  Carco  tells  of  this  life  as  an  insider,  in  a  sort 
of  autobiography,  now  that  he  has  become  an  established  man  of 
letters.  He  depicts  in  a  very  subtle  way  the  intangible  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  that  young  group,*  their  healthy  enthusiasm,  their 
financial  troubles,  their  youthful  extravagances.  He  skilfully 
avoids  both  the  pitfalls  of  bravado  and  the  ridicule  of  apology. 
'Die  sincerity  and  the  humor  of  the  author  thus  afford  the  reader 
an  intimate  glimpse  at  the  “boheme’'  from  which  a  decade  or  two 
later  France  drew  some  of  her  literary  and  artistic  glories,  now 
familiar  to  the  cultured  public  the  world  over. 

— N.  C. 

J.  H.  ROSNV  Jeune.  Hossegor  .  .  .  Paris.  Andre  Delpeuch. 

1926.  20  francs. 

“Hossegor.  .  is  a  rest  as  well  as  a  joy  to  the  reader  who 
has  been  generously  fed  on  exotic  descriptions  for  the  last  three 
years.  The  author  did  not  go  any  farther  than  a  province  of 
France  itself  to  find  all  the  picturesqueness,  the  charm,  the  beauty 
necessary  for  his  artistic  pen  to  write  a  book  that  one  reads  as 
one  drinks  the  generous  wine  of  the  country.  The  suggestive 
drawings  of  Monsieur  C'osyns  which  illustrate  the  text  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  charm  of  this  book  which  has  been  lived  for  twenty 
years  before  the  author  became  willing  to  share  with  us  his  love 
for  all  this  delightful  corner  of  France:  I.es  Landes,  le  Pays  Bas¬ 
que,  la  Gascogne. 

— Marie  Eaton. 


ERNST  HEILBRONN'S  “Zwischen  zw’ei  Revolutionen. 
Der  Geist  der  Schinkelzeit  (1789-1848)’’  (Berlin,  Volksverband 
der  Biicherfreunde),  is  an  attempt  at  elucidating  the  soul  of  a 
period  of  groping. 

THE  FAMOUS  CRITIC  and  poet,  Don  Francisco  Rodri¬ 
guez  Marin,  has  been  elected  to  the  Real  Academia  de  la 
Historia. 
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ROBERT  DE  TRAZ.  Le  Depaysement  oriental.  Paris 
Bernard  Grasset,  1926.  10  francs. 

M.  de  Traz,  author  of  several  books  of  fiction  and  essays,  pre¬ 
sents  in  this  volume  an  impressionistic  appraisal  of  Oriental  life. 
The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 

In  the  first  part,  which  comprises  more  than  half  the  book, 
a  wide  range  of  topics  is  discussed  under  the  title:  “The  Man  of 
Color.”  The  social  customs  are  described;  psychological  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  are  explained  and 
Islamism  is  contrasted  with  Christianity.  The  population  ele¬ 
ments  are  described  in  relation  to  nomadism,  literary  expression 
and  political  ideals. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  upper  Egypt.  M. 
de  Traz  describes  the  influence  of  climatic  conditions  on  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  people.  History  is  recalled  as  a  background 
for  descriptive  accounts  of  the  cities,  temples  and  architecture  of 
the  country. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  book  is  entitled:  “Thou  that 
stoned  the  Prophets,”  and  as  the  little  indicates,  this  is  an  account 
of  the  author’s  impressions  of  Palestine  and,  particularly,  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  its  environment.  In  reverent  spirit  the  author  describes 
places  that  are  associated  with  the  life  of  Jesus.  I  presume  that 
every  visitor  has  been  impressed  with  the  legendary  episodes  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  author  on  pages  226  and  227. 

There  is  little  that  is  new  in  this  volume,  but  it  is  a  very  read¬ 
able  account  of  Oriental  life  in  contrast  with  historical  tradition 
and  customs. 

— William  Bennett  Bizzell. 


UNDER  THE  ST.ARTLING  TITLE  “Borwin  Ludekins 
Kampf  mit  Gott”  (Stuttgart,  J.  G.  Cotta),  Elsa  von  Bonin  de¬ 
picts  the  Titan-folly  of  a  contemporary  captain  of  industry. 

K.A^RIN  MICHAELIS  has  published  a  pleasant  autobiogra¬ 
phical  novel  called  “Das  Madchen  mit  den  Scherben”  (Potsdam, 
Gustav  Kiepenheuer), 

AN  ITALIAN  “WHO’S  WHO”  (Chi  e?)  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  well-known  publisher  of  “L’ltalia  che  scrive,”  A. 
F.  Formiggini,  of  Rome. 
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CHARLES  DIEHL.  Choses  et  Gens  de  Byzance,  Paris. 

Boccard.  1926. 

Ever  since  some  enterprising  Greeks  of  Megara  founded 
Byzantium  (Constantinople)  in  667  B.  C.,  it  has  been  an  important 
link,  geographical,  political,  artistic,  what  not.  This  book  is  a 
collection  of  essays  and  reviews  on  archeological,  historical,  archi¬ 
tectural,  biographical  topics  centering  in  and  around  Byzantium. 
Through  this  learned  Frenchman’s  clear,  light,  penetrating  style 
we  follow  with  interest  the  career  of  a  hermit  and  see  a  great 
church  built  to  his  memory;  of  a  Byzantine  princess  who  had 
beauty,  several  crowns  in  succession,  wealth,  jewels  and — final 
despair.  We  see  “glittering  mosaics  against  dark  blue  or  red 
backgrounds’’,  and  recognize  Byzantium  as  a  great  conserver  of 
the  classical  tradition  in  art,  a  transmitter  of  gorgeous  Oriental 
tendencies  and  technique,  the  inspirer  of  renaissances  of  the 
human  spirit.  Readers  will  appreciate  this  savant  who  has  a  style 
as  lucid  and,  at  times,  as  brilliant  as  his  knowledge  is  deep  and 
broad. 

— Joseph  F.  Paxton. 

FR.\NXIS  JAMMES.  Trente-Six  Femmes.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1926. 

Running  through  its  ninth  edition  in  six  months,  “Trente-Six 
Femmes”  bids  fair  to  earn  for  its  author  the  title  of  “La  Bruyere 
of  the  20th  century”.  Within  a  scope  of  240  pages,  Jammes  has 
drawn  the  portraits  of  thirty-six  types  of  the  Frenchwoman,  rang¬ 
ing  from  nun  to  snob,  martryed  wife  to  tyrannical  shrew,  indif¬ 
ferent  mother,  teacher,  gossip,  sphinx,  philanthropist,  poet, 
mother-in-law,  nurse,  miser,  parvenue,  the  woman  who  never  grows 
up,  the  woman  who  doesn’t  say  “Thank  you”! — these  and  twenty 
others  constitute  a  gallery  comparable,  with  reservations,  to  the 
“Caracteres”. 

More  diffuse  in  style  than  the  great  moralists  of  the  17th 
century,  more  personal,  Jammes  has  employed  the  intimate  form 
of  the  letter  for  his  sketches.  In  spite  of  its  merits,  one  feels  that 
the  work  is  only  a  vehicle  for  his  satire,  sometimes  faintly  sym¬ 
pathetic,  frequently  very  caustic,  but  always  satire.  Assuredly  he 
is  a  greater  artist  in  verse. 

— Lucile  Dora. 


J.-G.  PROD’HOMME  is  the  author  of  a  timely  volume 
ej'.titled  “La  jeunesse  de  Beethoven”  (Paris,  Delagrave). 
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WILLIAM  MARTIN.  Histoire  de  la  Suisse.  Paris.  Payot. 

1926.  24  francs. 

Although  Switzerland  is  one  of  the  lesser  states  of  Europe 
from  the  point  of  view  of  geographical  extent,  its  history  is  in¬ 
tensely  interesting,  because  of  the  remarkable  democratic  and  ro¬ 
mantic  character  of  its  citizenry. 

This  book  was  written  to  further  the  political  unification  of 
the  Confederation  and  “to  put  our  (Swiss)  history  at  the  service  of 
the  general  public  and  to  help  the  Swiss  understand  their 
country".  The  author’s  viewpoint  on  Swiss  political  institutions 
and  foreign  policy  are  particularly  attractive.  His  correct  histori¬ 
cal  methods  are  illustrated  by  extensive  documentation. 

Most  recent  historical  works  place  such  emphasis  on  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  populous  states  that  small  ones  are  ordinarily  neglected, 
owing  to  the  major  military  economic  role  of  the  larger  states. 
.Although  the  Swiss  cannot  vie  with  the  “Powers"  in  such  affairs, 
there  are  phases  of  Swiss  military  history  of  importance — as  the 
author  notes  concerning  the  struggles  at  Morgarten,  Dornach, 
and  Sempach,  in  the  Napoleonic  era,  and  the  “Sonderbund”  war. 
More  attention  might  well  have  been  given  to  matters  in  which 
the  Swiss  excell — such  as  political,  intellectual,  social,  and  ’"nicr 
national  achievements. 

— H.  C.  Mitchell. 

RERDIAEFF,  NICOLAS.  Un  nouveau  Moyen-Age.  Traduit 
du  russe  par  A.-M.  F.  (Le  Roseau  d’or.  Oeuvres  et  chroni- 
ques  No.  13)  Paris.  Librairie  Plon.  1927.  18  francs. 

Here  is  another  critic  of  modern  civilization,  this  time  a 
Russian,  who  had  a  varied  and  rather  unusual  intellectual  career. 
Nicolas  Berdiaeff.  at  one  time  a  Marxian  socialist,  then  a  neo- 
Kantian  idealist,  at  present  is  one  of  the  leading  figures  of  that 
religious  revival  which  forms  such  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
spiritual  life  of  Russian  intellectuals  both  inside  and  outside  Russia. 

It  is  from  the  religious  point  of  view  that  he  approaches  his 
subject.  The  Russian  revolution  means  to  Mr.  Berdiaeff  much 
more  than  a  political  or  a  social  upheaval.  It  is  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  symptom  of  that  profound  crisis  through  which  all  of  modern 
civilization  is  passing.  We  are  witnessing  the  end  of  one  his¬ 
torical  epoch  and  the  beginning  of  another.  The  “modern  his¬ 
tory”  which  began  with  the  Renaissance  and  the  humanistic 
movement  as  a  proud  venture  in  human  freedom  has  ended  in  a 
complete  failure  and  in  a  spiritual  degradation  both  of  the  in- 
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dividual  and  of  society.  Democracy,  socialism,  positivism, 
Nietzschean  philosophy,  mechanistic  civilization  and  futurism, 
all  are  discussed  in  turn  as  different  symptoms  of  “decadence”  and 
all  are  traced  back  to  the  same  original  sin — that  of  having 
severed  the  various  branches  of  human  activity  from  the  religiou.s 
basis  of  spiritual  life. 

The  “new  Middle  Ages”  will  be,  first  of  all,  a  return  to  that 
religious  basis — “une  epoque  de  nouvelle  collectivite  religieuse.” 
As  to  the  other  positive  features  of  the  “new  mediaevalism”  Mr 
Berdiaeff  remains  rather  vague.  Politics  will  cease  to  play  the 
predominant  part  it  is  playing  in  modern  society  and  will 
give  place  to  “more  real”  activities — spiritual  and  economic.  The 
parliamentarism  of  legalistic  discussions  and  formal  guarantees 
w'ill  be  supplanted  by  a  syndicalist  state  of  professional  unions 
and  guilds,  representing  definite,  vital  interests,  and  not  an  ab¬ 
stract  idea  of  “popular  rights.”  Fascismo  is  an  imperfect  and 
communism  a  perverted  approach  to  this  “social  realism”.  In 
this  sense  both  belong  already  to  the  “new  Middle  Ages.” 

It  was  not  surprising  to  find  the  name  of  Joseph  de  Maistre 
rather  frequently  mentioned  in  Mr.  Berdiaeff’s  book.  Another 
great  name  came  to  the  mind  of  the  reviewer — that  of  Carlyle. 
There  is  decidedly  an  affinity  of  ideas  between  the  author  of  the 
“Past  and  Present”  and  the  modern  prophet  of  the  “new 
mediaevalism.” 

The  French  translation  is  excellent. 

Harvard  University.  — M.  Karpovich. 

PIERRE  DAVAUD.  Ce  qu’il  faut  connaitre  de  I’histoire 
d’Angletcrre.  Paris.  Boivin.  7  francs. 

No  new  ideas  are  presented  in  this  little  epitome  of  British 
history.  The  entire  fifteen  chapters,  totalling  160  pages,  are  only 
a  resume,  in  chronological  form,  of  events  in  the  island  empire 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1925.  Its  clear,  brief  style  commends 
the  book  to  those  who  want  a  grasp  of  the  field  in  about  three 
hours  reading.  Not  only  is  the  field  of  English  history  covered 
but  also  the  chief  outlines  of  Irish.  Scotch,  and  Colonial  events. 
British  foreign  policy  is  very  largely  ignored.  The  book  could 
very  well  be  used  as  a  text  in  French  secondary  schools  or  as  a 
manual  by  a  college  student  facing  a  final  examination  in  general 
English  history — to  guide  him  thru  the  storm  and  stress  period. 

— H.  C.  Mitchell 
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H.  DELAFOSSE.  L’Epitre  aux  Romains.  Paris.  Rieder.  1926. 

— M.  GOGUEL.  Les  Epitres  Pauliniennes.  Paris.  Ernest 

Leroux.  1925.— G.  A.  VAN  DEN  BERGH  VAN 

EYSING.A..  La  Litterature  chretienne  primitive. 

Paris.  Rieder.  1926. — R.  STAHL.  Le  Docu¬ 
ment  70.  Paris.  Istra.  1923. 

M.  Delafosse  is  basing  his  studies  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  a  careful  separation  of  the  marcionite  from  the  antimar- 
cionite  texts.  P.  L.  Couchoud  thinks  that  this  hypothesis  is  *he 
real  “key”  to  the  Scriptures.  The  conclusion  is  bold,  but  the 
procedure  is  rather  impressive.  This  book  deserves  a  more  ela¬ 
borate  notice  than  we  are  able  to  give  it  here. 

M.  Goguel’s  work  on  the  Pauline  epistles  is  simply  an  un¬ 
necessary  attempt  to  “harmonize”  the  opposing  escatological 
passages  in  I  and  II  Thessalonians,  with  several  other  such 
gratuitous  and  fatuous  labors. 

The  third  of  these  books  is  the  most  “radical”.  The  author  is 
captain-general  of  the  “destructive”  critics  of  the  Dutch  school. 
His  most  interesting  conclusion  is  that  the  Apocalypse  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  Rome,  with  Nero  or  with  any  other  wordly  puissance, 
but  is  simply  a  violent  flank  attack  upon  the  Gnosticisms.  M. 
van  den  Bergh  van  Eysinga  denies,  inter  alia,  the  authenticity 
of  all  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Saint  Paul. 

“Le  Document  70”  argues  the  non-historicity  of  Jesus.  The 
conclusion  is  negative,  and  so  is  the  proof;  that  is,  the  thesis  is 
supported  by  no  direct  evidence  at  all.  M.  Stahl  (Professor  at 
Strasbourg),  contents  himself  largely  with  arguments  as  to  the 
frailty  of  the  authorities  upon  which  the  orthodox  creed  is  built. 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  — Paul  Clements  Snodgress. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  ATTRACTIVE  and  valuable  of  the 
German  magazines  with  a  predominantly  local  flavor  is  Johannes 
Gillhoff’s  “Mecklenburgische  Monatshefte,”  now  in  its  third 
year  of  publication.  It  is  published  by  Carl  Hinstorffs  Verlag, 
Rostock. 

THE  BRILLIANT  SPANISH  DRAMATIST  Eugenio 
Selles  died  recently  in  Madrid.  His  most  successful  play  was 
“El  Nudo  gordiano.” 
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ALFRED  LOISY.  ^eFgion  et  Humanite.  Paris.  Emil  Nourry. 

1926.  10  francs. 

Six  lectures  and  essays  by  the  distinguished  critic  who  oc¬ 
cupies  the  chair  of  History  of  Religions  at  the  College  of  France. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  Loisy,  until  his  excommunication 
in  1908,  was  a  leader  in  the  ill-fated  movement  to  persuade  the 
Papacy  that  it  should  permit  the  orthodox  exegetes  to  attempt  to 
harmonize  their  Biblical  criticism  with  modern  thought.  This 
“liberal”  movement  failed,  of  course,  and  M.  Loisy  is  no  longer 
orthodox.  In  fact,  he  has  become  the  greatest  living  French 
authority  in  his  field.  The  essays  in  the  present  volume  are: 
"Du  Role  et  de  I’Avenir  Des  Sciences  Religieuses”,  “Les  Sciences 
de  I’Humanite,  La  Foi  Morale,  et  La  Raison”,  “LTllusion  Mys¬ 
tique  et  la  Verite  Humaine”,  “De  I’Esprit”,  “De  La  Foi”,  and 
“De  La  Religion”. 

A  disciple  of  Renan,  M.  Loisy  is  a  more  reliable  historian 
than  his  master,  and  is  perhaps  his  equal  in  philosophic  insight. 
His  style  is  perfect  after  its  kind,  even  as  Renan’s  is  perfect.  A 
thorough  mastery  of  so  vast  a  subject  with  a  sincere  and  closely- 
reasoned  exposition  in  a  style  of  flawless  harmony,  these  qualities 
are  rarely  found  together.  Here  they  are,  in  “Religion  et 
Humanite”,  and  the  book  shows  that  M.  Loisy  is  still  doing  more 
important  work  in  Comparative  Religion  than  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

Little  Rock.  Arkansas.  — Paul  Clements  Snodgress. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  STUDENTS  of  literature  as  well  as 
anthropology  is  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  by  John  H. 
Cornyn  of  an  ancient  Mexican  poem  entitled  “Song  of  Quetza- 
coatl."  The  poem  is  believed  to  have  been  written  more  than 
1,000  years  ago. 

HENRI  BACHELIN  is  preparing  for  the  Editions  Frangois 
Bernouard  (Paris)  an  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Gerard 
de  Nerval,  which  will  contain  some  material  never  before  pub¬ 
lished. 

HERMANN  SUDERMANN  HAS  REFUSED  MEMBER¬ 
SHIP  in  the  Prussian  Academy  because  he  was  not  invited 
earlier. 
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DESTUTT  DE  TRACY.  De  I’Amour.  AVec  une  Introduction 
sur  Stendhal  et  Destutt  de  Tracy  par  Gilbert  Chinard. 

Paris.  “Les  Belles-Lettres”.  1926. 

.\  final  chapter  of  the  ‘‘Elements  d’ldeologie”,  which  Count 
Destutt  de  Tracy,  Senator  of  France,  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  respected  leader  of  the  Ideologists,  dared  in  1819  to  publish 
only  in  Italian,  has  been  unearthed  and  translated  back  into  its 
original  French  by  Professor  Chinard,  who  adds  an  illuminating 
introduction  concerning  Tracy’s  influence  upon  Stendhal.  It  is 
the  fact  that  the  60  pages  of  this  chapter  served  in  part  as  a  model 
for  the  360  pages  of  Stendhal’s  book  bearing  the  same 
title  that  gives  them  their  chief  significance  today.  Ideology  as 
a  separate  school  of  philosophy  died  young;  and  the  orthodox 
ideological  account  of  the  tender  passion,  resting  heavily  on  Con¬ 
dillac’s  sensationalism  and  the  materialistic  physiology  of 
Cabanis,  smacks  too  heavily  of  the  “algebriste”  to  suit  even  the 
most  quantitatively-minded  of  our  modern  psychoanalysts.  Philo¬ 
sophers  and  psychologists  will  profit  little  by  the  present  volume. 
■Students  of  Stendhal  will  find  it  invaluable;  and  historians  of 
feminism  are  likely  to  be  attracted  by  it.  For  Destutt  de  Tracy, 
like  his  disciple  Stendhal,  shockingly  advocates  more  freedom  for 
unmarried  girls  and  easier  divorce  in  order  that  marriage,  ‘‘the 
most  important  act  of  life”,  may  become  more  nearly  a  partner¬ 
ship.  Such  audacities  are  far  from  proofs  that  either  was  a  con¬ 
vinced  feminist,  as  Professor  Chinard  points  out.  One  must 
look  elsewhere  for  the  ancestors  of  ‘‘la  Gargonne.”  In  truth  one 
hardly  knows  which  is  more  astonishing:  Destutt  de  Tracy’s 
timorous  unwillingness  to  print  more  than  seventy  lines  of  the 
chapter  in  his  native  tongue,  or  his  naive  suggestion  to  Thomas 
Jefferson,  accompanying  a  copy  of  the  French  version  since  lost, 
that  it  might  be  well  received  if  published  in  the  United  States  of 
the  strait-laced  1820’s.  Professor  Chinard’s  reconstruction  from 
the  Italian  version  of  Tr.^cy’s  putative  French  style  has  the  flavor 
of  authenticity,  but  we  may  j-et  be  vouchsafed  the  interesting  ex¬ 
perience  of  comparing  his  synthetic  rendering  with  that  of  the 
real  Tracy,  in  case  someone  stumbles  upon  the  French  original. 
Union  College.  — Harold  A.  Larrabee. 

Schenectady,  New  York. 


FRANZ  ADAM  BEYERLEIN  preaches  German  harmony 
and  union,  in  his  latest  volume  ‘‘Kain  und  Abel”  (Leipzig,  Koehler 
und  Amelang). 
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LEOX  TOLSTOI.  Memoire  a  Boulgakof  sur  I’Education,  traduit 
(in  russe  par  Sonia  Lorie  et  precede  d’un  essai  de  L.  Charles 

Baudonin  snr  I’oeuvre  educative  de  Tolstoi.  2me  edition. 
.•\nvers.  Editions  “Lumiere”.  1925.  3  francs. 

Of  the  two  essays  of  the  little  booklet  it  is  the  one  by  the 
great  philosopher  that  is  less  important  for  the  general  reader. 
Written  a  few  months  before  his  death,  it  suffers  from  its  author’s 
senility  to  a  depressing  degree.  But  Baudouin’s  analysis  of  this 
article  and  of  Tolstoy’s  educational  views  in  general  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  literary  criticism  and  to  the  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion.  — Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 

Les  Cahiers  Anonymes.  L’Acccord  Conjugal.  Paris.  Andre 
Delpeuch.  1925. 

This  number  of  Delpeuch’s  anonymous  booklets  is  an  essay 
which  handles  the  problems  of  conjugal  harmony  in  an  austerely 
rationalistic  fashion.  Leaving  aside  religious  and  sacramental 
considerations,  the  author  is  convinced  that  common  sense,  sober 
judgment,  character,  sex  equality,  and  feminism  will  do  much  to 
safeguard  marriage  in  the  future.  To  guard  against  possible 
separation  he  would  make  marital  harmony  the  subject  of  con¬ 
stant  study  between  man  and  wife.  His  attitude  towards  divorce 
is  strikingly  liberal. 

_W.  A.  W. 

.\LEXAN'DRP'  ARNOUX.  La  Legende  du  Cid  Campeador. 

Paris.  H.  Piazza.  1924.  10  francs, 

poetical  recounting  of  a  series  of  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Cid  Campeador,  Spain’s  great  warrior  of  the  m.iddle  ages.  The 
miraculous  abounds  in  this  suite  of  fifty-three  sketches,  any  one  of 
which  would  furnish  enough  heroic  incident  for  the  making  of  a 
Cornelian  drama.  Drawn  from  the  old  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
century  material,  and  chosen  with  the  unerring  instinct  of  an  art¬ 
ist,  these  episodes  are  arranged  with  such  regard  for  unity  as  to 
constitute  a  single  heroic  romance. 

With  marvelous  technique  of  style,  sober  and  concise  yet 
vivid,  M.  Arnoux  has  caught  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  old  Spain  and 
transcribed  it  into  etchings  of  rare  artistry  for  tw'entieth  century 
reading. 


— Lucile  Dora. 
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ROLAND  DORGELES.  Partir.  Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1926. 

The  story  of  a  voyage  from  France  to  Cochin-China.  The 
characters  are  rather  vague.  Many  of  them  have  only  descriptive 
names,  such  as  Le  Petit  Gros,  La  Dame  Seule,  Celle-Qui-Est-Si- 
Laide.  The  travel  description  is  much  more  interesting  than  the 
plot. 

— B.  C. 

FRANZ  TOUSSAINT.  Le  Printemps  meutri.  Paris.  Les  Edi¬ 
tions  du  Monde  Moderne.  1926.  15  francs. 

This  “histoire  de  Joseph  le  Kananeen,  telle  que  la  chantent 
les  conteurs  persans”,  this  graceful,  tactful,  fragrant  chanted  nar¬ 
rative,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  a  burst  of  rich  and  melan¬ 
choly  music,  is  as  engaging  as  any  tale  which  has  come  out  of  the 
mysterious  Orient.  Sensuous  without  sensualism,  playful  with¬ 
out  grotesqueness,  the  strange  story  of  the  persecution  and  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  gifted,  beautiful  and  incredibly  virtuous  Youssef  of 
the  Happy  Valley  has  been  done  by  Franz  Toussaint  into  the 
discreetest  of  French  and  made  into  a  curiously  decorated  volume 
which  has  but  one  fault.  Only  the  original  sheets,  not  the  pages  of 
the  book,  are  numbered,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  take  notes  on. 
.\nd  perhaps  even  this  is  not  a  fault. 

— R.  T.  H. 

JEAN-SI  MON  MICHEL.  La  Tache  Noire.  Paris.  Avila.  1926. 

A  book  of  a  romantic  complication  of  French  and  Arab  blood, 
and  of  fine  adventure  in  Morocco.  The  Black  Spot  is  the  barraca 
of  an  ancient  line  of  Arab  chieftains,  which  Hubert  de  Santenac 
finds  upon  his  forehead,  inherited  from  a  princess  whom  in  the 
old  days  his  ancestor  had  married.  According  to  the  provisions 
of  his  grandfather’s  will,  he  is  educated  in  Morocco  where  he 
becomes  a  Berber  chieftain;  but  after  the  death  of  his  native  wife, 
he  returns  to  France. 

The  book  is  well  written,  and  the  writer  knows  how  to  pres¬ 
ent  the  atmosphere  of  modern  north  Africa,  come,  as  it  is,  through 
turmoil  and  wars,  to  its  modern  state,  still  rich  with  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  past. 

— W.  K.  1. 


THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  of  Ramon  Perez  de  Ayala  are 
to  appear  soon. 
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RKNE  BIZET.  Anne  en  Sabots.  Paris.  Librairie  Gallimard. 

1926. 

Anne  is  a  young  dreamer  who  lives  in  an  old  chateau  in  Brittany, 
her  companions  the  memory  of  her  father  and  the  shades  of  mur¬ 
dered  Chouans.  She  is  an  interesting,  though  improbable, 
heroine.  The  volume  also  comprises  a  beautiful  little  story — “A 
la  Recherche  de  mon  ange” — the  tale  of  the  hopeless  love  of  a 
young  monk  in  a  monastery  of  Prague. 

— T.  D. 

GEORGES  DUHAMEL.  Journal  de  Salavin.  Paris.  Mercure 
de  France.  1927. 

Has  saintliness  disappeared  so  entirely  from  the  world?  Can 
one  become  a  saint  through  personal  effort,  or  is  that  a  possibility 
only  through  a  special  gift?  Is  a  faith  in  God  necessary  to  a 
saint?  These  are  a  few  of  the  many  questions  Georges  Duhamel, 
known  as  a  novelist  of  human  pity,  brings  before  the  reader  in 
“Journal  de  Salavin”,  a  philosophical  account  of  the  attempt  of 
Monsieur  Salavin,  in  his  fortieth  year,  to  become  a  saint.  With 
cold  irony  which  comes  near  to  the  sarcasm  of  Anatole  France, 
and  with  a  ceaseless  changing  of  tone  and  subtlety  of  accentua¬ 
tion  which  leaves  the  reader  undecided  as  to  the  idea  Duhamel 
wished  to  impart  in  his  book,  this  Journal  is  quite  original  and 
interesting.  Duhamel  shows  that  he  knows  human  beings,  and 
appreciates  them.  Salavin  sacrifices  all  in  his  attempt  to  become 
a  saint,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  finds  himself  in  a  hospital,  a 
victim  of  cold  and  hunger,  disappointed  that  he  cannot  die.  He 
has  concluded  that  one  cannot  be  a  saint  through  personal  effort, 
and  that  saintliness  is  not  for  the  living,  but  for  the  dead. 

Knox  College.  — John  Mayor. 

FRANCOIS  MAURIAC.  Thirese  Desqueyroux.  Paris.  Gras- 
set.  1927.  12  francs. 

Another  ugly  and  dreary  Mauriac,  the  theme  this  time  being 
marital  incompatibility.  Why  do  these  books  of  Mauriac  have 
such  an  appeal?  Artistically  they  are  admirable,  but  what  grips 
is  doubtless  the  nostalgia,  the  yearning,  the  desire  whose  inevit¬ 
able  disappointment  is  just  what  gives  it  its  keenest  edge. 

— J.  T.  B. 


TWO  VOLUMES  of  Professor  Wilhelm  Ostwald’s  memoirs 
have  appeared,  entitled  “Lebenslinien”  (Berlin,  Klasing  &  Co.). 
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PAUL  BRULAT.  Ne  for^ons  pas  notre  destin.  Paris.  Vald. 

Rassmussen.  1926.  9  francs. 

A  carefully  planned  story  introducing  all  the  actors  and  the 
theme  of  the  novel,  which  is  also  its  title,  at  the  very  outset.  The 
plot  and  the  characters  are  mediocre,  the  style  is  simple,  clear  and 
representative  of  the  characters.  Through  the  appearance  of 
Candas,  and  some  mysterious  power  he  possesses,  all  the 
habitues  of  Marie  Laurel’s  "at  homes”  find  their  dreams 
materialized  within  a  year.  However  they  are  unable  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  new  situation  in  life,  some  of  them  return  to 
their  former  occupation,  others  live  on  miserably  in  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  once  cherished  dream.  The  philosophy  of  the  novel 
is  obviously  that  of  predestination.  The  author  proves  in  some 
twelve  instances  that  even  though  w'e  may  be  directing  factors 
in  our  destiny  we  should  remain  unconscious  factors  and  “leave 
w'ell  enough  alone”. 

— Madeleine  Derdeyn. 


DELACHAUX,  MARGUERITE.  Berceaux.  Paris  and  Neu- 
chatel.  Victor  Attinger.  1927.  10.50  francs. 

“Cradles”  is  the  title  of  this  book,  moreover  it  is  called  a 
novel.  Still  it  is  essentially  a  fragment  of  life,  minus  the  romantic 
coloration  with  which  we  generally  connect  the  idea  “novel”.  It 

is  as  the  authoress  announces  in  her  preface:  “ . in  every 

one  of  its  characters  destined  to  illustrate  in  a  vivid  way  some  of 
the  problems  that  gravitate  around  the  essential  act  of  all  epochs 
and  of  all  circles:  Procreation.” 

The  scene  of  the  book  is  a  ward  in  a  modern  hospital.  There 
is  the  unmarried  mother  who  doesn’t  care  and  walks  out  into  the 
streets  again,  leaving  her  baby  as  a  charge  to  some  benevolent 
society.  There  is  the  unmarried  mother  who  is  determined  to 
face  the  world  with  her  child  in  her  arms  and  cannot  bear  the 
thought  of  parting  with  it  for  one  instant.  There  is  the  mother 
whose  child  dies  before  she  can  carry  it  out  of  the  hospital  and 
into  the  world  and  also  the  woman  whose  expectations  came  to 
naught,  whose  cradle  will  be  empty  always  .... 

The  authoress  has  handled  the  difficult  subject  with  authority 
and  beauty  of  style,  devoid  of  sentimentality  and  strong  in  its 
reality. 


—A.  W. 
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HARRY  BERNARD.  La  Terre  vivante.  Montreal.  Bibliotheque 
de  I’Action  frangaise.  1925.  /5  cents. 

M.  Harry  Bernard,  editor  of  the  “Courrur  de  Saint-Hyacinthe,” 
is  certainly  the  most  promising  of  Frerch  Canadian  novelists. 
“La  Terre  vivante”  is  far  superior  in  technique  to  “L’Homme 
tombe,”  published  in  1924.  The  poverty  of  vocabulary  and  super- 
ficality  of  psychological  analysis,  which,  at  times,  seriously  marred 
the  latter  work,  have  disappeared.  The  author  has  now  developed 
originality  as  further  proved  by  his  last  novel,  “La  Maison  vide,” 
1926.  “La  Terre  vivante”  is  a  book  which,  in  plot  and  atmosphere, 
reflects  the  unquestionable  influence  of  “Maria  Chapdelaine.”  It  is 
a  fairer  and  more  characteristic  picture  of  French  Canadian  life, 
although  it  has  not  the  epic  grandeur,  the  emotional  power  and  the 
stylistic  perfection  of  the  French  model.  But  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  piece  of  fiction  ever  published  in  French  Canada  and, 
therefore,  valuable  contributions  to  local  literature  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  M.  Bernard.  An  .'dyll  of  peasant  life,  “La  Terre 
vivante”  contains  a  fascinating  study  of  most  sympathetic  charac¬ 
ters.  The  hold  of  farm  life  or  old  Simeon  Beaudry  has  been 
depicted  in  a  masterly  way.  The  heroine,  Marie  Beaudry,  is  of 
a  frank  and  candid  nature.  Dr.  Bellerose  plays  the  counterpart 
of  the  fashionable  Lorenzo  Surprenant  in  Hemon’s  novel. 
Ephrem  Brunet,  the  suitor  of  Marie  Beaudry,  is  unsophisticated 
and  full  of  pure  and  generous  emotions;  his  mutism,  his  love  for 
work  are  typical  of  his  race.  An  essential  character  in  all  French 
Canadian  novels,  the  priest  is  a  discreet  and  devoted  friend,  al¬ 
ways  ready  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  his 
flock.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  country  life  are  little  master¬ 
pieces  of  simplicity  and  naturalness.  Like  “L’Homme  tombe,” 
“La  Terre  vivante”  was  awarded  the  “Prix  David  pour  le 
Roman”  by  the  Provincial  Government.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  book 
worth  careful  reading. 

Marquette  L^niversity.  — J.  M.  Carriere 


OF  INTEREST  TO  ALL  STUDENTS  of  comparative 
literature  is  an  article  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  for  March  1,  1927, 
treating  of  a  probable  source  for  Anatole  France’s  Michelangelo 
Polizzi  as  depicted  in  “Le  Crime  de  Sylvestre  Bonnard.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  author,  Grazia  Maccone,  France’s  character  is  a  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  Sicilian  artist  and  archeologist,  Rafaello  Politi,  whose 
dates  are  1783-1870. 
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CH.  DUMAS.  Conics  et  Legendes  des  Pays  d’Orient.  1925. — 
JULES  DORSAY.  Contes  d’Armorique.  1925. — MAR- 

CELLE  ET  GEO.  HUISMAN.  Contes  et  Legendes  du 
Moyen  Age  Fran^ais.  1926.  Paris.  Nathan.  Paper 
covers,  9.60  fr.  Bound,  12  fr. 

These  three  books  are  part  of  a  “Collection  des  Contes  et 
Legendes  de  Tous  les  Pays”  of  which  ten  have  appeared,  all  com¬ 
piled  by  different  people.  Taey  are  rather  fully  illustrated;  in  some 
cases  the  pictures  add  to  tie  interest  of  the  text,  in  others  they 
detract. 

In  his  choice  of  ten  stories  from  the  Arabian  Nights,  M. 
Dorsay  seems  to  have  selected  the  less  interesting  tales.  “La 
Vertueuse  Aroua”  from  “L’Hlstoire  des  Dix  Vizirs”  is  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  tale  since  the  unjustly  treated  heroine  marries  the  “King  of 
Kings”  and  punishes  the  cruel  Dadbin.  The  adventures  taken 
from  “Le  Roman  d’.\ntar”  give  vivid  pictures  of  life  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  the  desert.  To  my  mind  the  best  in  the  book  are  the 
two  from  “I’extreme  Orient”,  one  Hindu,  the  other  Indo-Chinese. 
The  noble  prince  Djimoutava  requested  Siva  to  make  all  his  sub¬ 
jects  equal  in  fortune,  and  after  thjs  happened,  no  one  would  do 
any  more  work  nor  obey  any  one  else.  The  last  story  tells  of 
the  gentle  Rothisen,  who,  because  of  his  goodness,  was  assisted 
in  winning  his  bride  by  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  ihe 
sea. 

“Contes  d’Armorique”  (Tales  from  Brittany)  is  a  good  col¬ 
lection  of  fairy  stories,  many  of  which  are  unfamiliar  versions 
of  old  favorites.  “Janvier  et  Fevrier”  is  a  striking  variation  of 
the  “Rage-wager”  tale;  the  lot  of  the  serv'ant  is  made  particularly 
hard  by  a  vicious  dog  which  acts  as  taskmaster,  while  the  revenge 
taken  by  the  second  brother  has  more  elements  of  justice  and 
humor  in  it  than  in  some  versions  (in  many,  unoffending  ani¬ 
mals  are  killed  in  a  play  on  words  and  in  one,  the  master’s  child.) 
One  wishes,  however,  that  the  artist  had  not  chosen  to  illustrate 
the  ghastly  punishment  for  losing  one’s  temper.  The  wicked 
mother-in-law  and  step-mother  are  in  evidence  as  well  as  the 
beautiful  and  angelic  victims.  In  "Les  Prouesscs  de  Bilz”  ou. 
sympathies  are  with  the  clever  “master  thief”  while  he  steals  the 
horse  out  of  the  stable,  the  cake  from  the  oven  and  the  blankets 
from  the  lord’s  and  lady’s  bed,  but  when  the  moment  after  he  has 
drowned  the  disagreeable  lord  and  lady,  he  proposes  to  their 
daughter,  our  feelings  are  a  bit  outraged.  The  most  delightfu’  of 
all  the  stories  is  the  one  entitled  “La  Princess  Metamorphosec 
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en  Souris”,  with  its  absurd  account  of  the  mouse  trying  to  ridt 
a  balky  cock  through  a  mud  hole,  and  the  quaint  conceit  of  the 
ravishing  sweetness  of  the  mouse’s  song,  which  converted  the 
pugnacity  of  opposing  armies  into  feelings  of  friendliness  and 
brotherly  love. 

In  “Contes  et  Legendes  du  Moyen  Age  Franqais’’,  there  are 
shortened  and  simplified  versions  of  “Aucassin  et  Nicolette’’. 
“Floire  et  Blancheflor”,  ten  stories  from  the  “Chansons  de  Geste”, 
including  “La  Chanson  de  Roland’’  and  adventures  of  Guillaume 
d’Orange  and  his  nephew’  Vivien,  two  stories  from  the  Golden 
Legend,  four  “Fabliaux”,  and  four  tales  from  “Le  Roman  de 
Renart”.  It  seems  strange  how  the  compilers  could  have  con¬ 
trived  to  leave  out  all  the  charm  of  the  old  legends;  every¬ 
thing  distinctive  and  beautiful  has  been  omitted,  leaving  nothing 
but  the  bare  narrative.  One  grows  weary  of  the  endless  slaughter 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  supposed  heroes  become  mere  butchers  of 
Saracens,  vain-glorious,  pig-headed,  insatiable  in  killing.  The 
“Fabliaux”  and  Saints’  stories  are  dull.  It  seems  to  me  better  to 
remain  ignorant  of  these  fine  old  legends  than  to  make  their  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  such  a  poor  retelling. 

.Ml  three  books  are  written  in  clear  and  simple  style.  The 
first  tw’O  can  be  recommended  for  supplementary  reading  in 
.American  schools  and  colleges,  being  easy  enough  for  second 
year  French  in  High  School  or  the  latter  part  of  first  year  French 
in  college. 

— Margaret  Morse  Nice. 


DURING  THE  SPRING  of  1925.  Dr.  William  Morton 
Wheeler,  professor  of  entomology  in  Harvard  University,  went 
tl  rough  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  the  eighteenth  century 
French  scientist  Reaumur,  in  the  archives  of  the  French  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Science,  and  secured  a  transcription  of  his  “Histoire  des 
Fourmis,”  which  has  been  published,  with  Professor  Wheeler’s 
translation  and  notes,  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York.  The 
editor  ranks  Reaumur  as  “the  greatest  and  from  our  present  point 
of  view  the  most  modern-minded  naturalist  of  the  eighteenth 
century."  and  expresses  his  belief  that  “had  the  Histoire  been 
completed  and  published  soon  after  it  was  written,  the  study 
of  myrmecology  would  have  been  greatly  stimulated,  and  the 
solution  of  many  of  its  problems  .  .  .  w’ould  have  been  greatly 
accelerated.” 
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NICOLAS  BOLT.  Toujours  Pret!  Paris.  Victor  Attinger. 

1926.  12  francs. 

In  this  true  story  of  the  life  of  a  Swiss  boy  scout  of  Berne  the 
author  has  written  a  hook  which  will  grip  the  interest  of  any  boy 
reader  and  at  the  same  time  teach  him  great  moral  principles  and 
high  ideals.  For  the  adult  also  there  is  an  opportunity  to  learn 
much  of  the  details  of  the  great  scout  program  as  he  is  borne 
along  by  his  interest  in  the  story.  A  great  number  of  unusually 
varied  experiences  and  adventures  in  the  lives  of  the  many  charac¬ 
ters  are  woven  into  a  continuous  story  by  the  author  in  a  way 
that  will  lead  a  boy  onward  as  he  imbibes  the  truths  learned  from 
the  sacrificial  life  of  the  young  scout.  Bernard  Haller,  the  hero 
of  the  story. 

Bernard  w'as  “Toujours  pret’’  when  called  upon  for  service. 
The  great  international  scout  motto  had  taken  deep  root  in  his 
soul.  When  in  his  fourteenth  year  a  serious  malady  made  him 
a  permanent  invalid  and  blighted  his  lifelong  hope  for  a  careeer  as 
an  aviator,  he  accepted  his  misfortune  as  a  true  scout  and  learned 
how  to  find  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — in  nature — substitute 
thrills  for  those  he  had  hoped  to  have  in  the  air. 

Then  came  August,  1914.  Some  of  Bernard’s  dearest  friends, 
citizens  of  France  and  Germany,  left  for  the  front.  If  their  let¬ 
ters  relating  glorious  exploits  in  the  air  filled  him  with  poignant 
longing  he  did  not  show  it.  His  sister  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  many  were  the  helpful  things  the  stricken  boy 
found  to  do  in  a  neutral  country  where  trainloads  of  wounded 
soldiers  from  both  sides  came  for  nursing.  His  motto  to  the  end 
was  “Always  Ready”. 

It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  one  who  has  w'orked  with  AmerVan 
boy  scouts  that  the  book  may  be  translated  into  English. 

— J.  O.  Hassler 

•  Deputy  Scout  Commissioner,  Norman,  Okla. 


THE  WELL-KNOWN  PUBLISHER  of  philosophical 
works,  Eelix  Meiner.  in  Leipzig,  has  taken  over  the  periodical 
“Philosophic  und  Leben,”  whose  purpose  is  indicated  by  the  title 
and  whose  readableness  and  larger  pedagogic  value  are  guaranteed 
by  the  name  of  its  publisher.  The  first  issue  contains  short 
articles  by  Hans  Driesch,  August  Messer,  Paula  Messer-Platz. 
and  a  poem  by  A.  Meckbach. 
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HKNRI  GHEON,  HENRI  BROCKET,  PROSPER  THUYS- 
BAERT.  Les  Cahiers  du  Theatre  chretien,  Numeros  9-13. 

Paris.  Andre  Blot.  1927.  6  francs. 

Written  with  profound  sincerity  and  no  small  degree  of 
literary  skill,  these  five  short  plays  from  the  repertory  of  the  “Com- 
pagnons  de  Notre  Dame”  reveal  an  interesting  attempt  to  dis¬ 
seminate  religion  through  the  medium  of  the  modern  theatre.  Of 
the  plays  in  this  group,  the  first  depicts  poetically  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  Saint  Benoit,  the  second  relates  in  humorous  fashion 
how  the  thief  who  came  to  steal  Saint  Felix’s  potatoes  remained 
to  pray,  the  third  is  a  French  version  of  the  Flemish  mediaeval 
morality  play  known  to  us  under  the  title  of  “Everyman”,  the 
fourth  reveals  how  four  hermits  in  the  desert  were  cured  of 
their  most  unchristian  state  of  content,  while  the  last,  based  on 
an  actual  incident,  concerns  the  martyrdom  of  a  Chinese  convert 
during  the  Boxer  rebellion  and  boasts  a  real  Chinese  devil  as  one. 
of  its  chief  actors.  With  sufficient  cutting  these  plays  should 
prove  effective  on  the  stage.  In  their  present  state,  though 
delightful  when  considered  as  sermons,  as  dramatic  entertainment 
them  seem  a  trifle  thin. 

Middlebury,  Vermont.  — Katherine  D.  Morse. 


"VINGT-CINQ  ANS  DE  LITTERATURE  FRANCAISE 
(1895-1920),”  edited  by  Eugene  Montfort  (2  volumes,  Paris, 
Librairie  de  France),  is  a  useful  survey  of  French  literary  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  literary  generation  just  preceding  this  one. 

PROFESSOR  KUNO  FRANCKE  is  busily  occupied  with 
the  third  volume  of  his  monumental  work,  “Die  Kulturwerte  der 
dtutscl'cn  Literatur”  (Berlin,  Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung). 
V'olumes  I  and  II  have  been  available  for  several  years.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Francke  published  recently,  with  the  Harvard  University 
Press,  a  book  in  English  entitled  “German  After- War  Problems.” 

TWO  LATIN  MANUSCRIPTS  of  Meister  Fickhardt  were 
found  in  the  library  of  Avignon,  containing  7  Latin  Quaestiones 
and  a  reply  of  the  Franciscan  Gonsalvus  de  V'allebona  from  the 
year  1302-1303  and  1311-1314.  They  are  the  only  literary  docu¬ 
ments  of  Meister  Eckhardt’s  activity  in  Paris  and  so  far  the 
sole  known  e.xpression  of  his  philosophical  views. 
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DR.  GIUSEPPE  MONTI.  Internationales  Handbuch  der  Ka- 
tholischen  Organisationen.  Vienna.  Verlagsanstalt  “Herold.”  1924. 

A  comprehensive  survey  and  general  directory  of  Catholic 
organizations  the  world  over,  published  by  Doctor  Monti,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Catholic  Organizations,  Rome. 
It  outlines  with  considerable  detail  associations  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  tjf  Catholic  culture,  education,  social  action,  the  solution  of 
industrial  problems,  student  and  youth  movements,  charities,  im¬ 
migration  and  labor  relief,  temperance,  and  public  morality. 
Thirty-four  pages  of  the  appendix  are  devoted  to  a  valuable  survey 
of  Catholic  universities  in  14  different  countries. 

—A.  B.  C. 

MARTIN  BUBER  und  FRANZ  ROSENZWEIG.  Die  Schrift. 

Berlin.  Verlag  Lambert  Schneider.  1927. 

To  be  completed  in  20  volumes  @  4  marks  (Pappband)  or  10 
marks  (Ganzpergament). 

This  new  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew 
into  German  aims  at  literal  accuracy,  the  employment  of  idiom¬ 
atic  German,  and  especially  the  presentation  of  the  rhythmic 
nature  of  the  original  langauge. 

The  arrangement  of  books  in  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  is 
followed:  I.  The  Law  (Genesis  to  Deuteronomy);  11.  The  Pro¬ 
phets  (Joshua  to  Kings  and  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  Book 
of  the  Twelve);  III.  The  Writings  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the 
rolls:  Song  of  Solomon,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther 
— Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Chronicles). 

Likewise,  the  Hebrew  nomenclature  is  adopted:  Genesis= 
Im  Anfang;  Exodus=Namen;  Leviticus=Er  Rief. 

No  chapter  or  verse  divisions  mar  the  text,  but  the  editors 
have  very  wisely  added  the  customary  chapter  and  verse  divisions 
the  bottom  of  each  page. 

An  index  presents  the  analysis  of  each  book,  the  ordinary 
chapter  and  verse  references,  and  the  synagogue  readings. 

The  unpronounceable  name,  Jahweh,  is  translated  by  means 
of  a  pronoun,  ER.  IHM,  SEIN,  etc.,  or  entirely  omitted,  as  in 
Exodus  20. 

Success  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  translators  and  print¬ 
ers.  The  workmanship  is  excellent.  The  understanding  of  the 
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Old  Testament  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  this  careful  render¬ 
ing.  As  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  translation,  the  fourth 
cc-mmandment  may  be  quoted: 

Gedenk 

des  Tags  der  Feier,  ihn  zu  heiligen. 

Fin  Tagsechst  dien  und  mach  all  deine  Arbeit. 

aber  der  siebente  Tag 

ist  Feier  IHM,  deinem  Gott: 

nicht  mach  irgend  Arbeit, 

du,  dein  Sohn,  deine  Tochter, 

dein  Dienstknecht,  deine  Magd,  dein  Vieh, 

un  dein  Gastsasse  in  deinen  Toren. 

Denn  ein  Tagsechst 
machte  ER 

den  Himmel  und  die  Erde,  das  Meer  und  alles  was  in 
ihnen  ist, 

und  ruhte  am  siebenten  Tag, 

darum  segnete  ER  den  Tag  der  Feier  und  hat  ihn 
geheiligt. 

Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  Conrad  Henry  Moehlmann. 

OSC.A^R  BIE.  Das  deutsche  Lied.  Berlin.  S.  Fischer  Verlag. 

1926.  7.50  marks. 

Oscar  Bie  writes  in  a  fearless,  open  style.  He  does  not  fol¬ 
low  the  philosophical  trend — nor  could  you  call  this  work  an 
exhaustive  historical  study — but  he  rather  treats  his  subject-mat¬ 
ter  as  an  artist,  and  as  a  modern  human  being  capable  of  con¬ 
scientiously  enjoying  to  the  fullest  extent  all  that  the  “Lied”  has 
to  offer.  His  work  is  divided  into  four  books  in  which  he  ana¬ 
lyses  the  “Lied,”  taking  as  a  nucleus  the  four  great  masters, 
Schubert.  Schumann,  Brahms  and  Hugo  Wolf.  He  treats  his 
material  authoritatively  and  with  a  profound  knowledge  that 
demands  respect  at  once.  Particularly  outstanding  are  his  graphic 
descriptions  and  his  sparkling  analyses  of  Hugo  Wolf’s  humor¬ 
ous  songs.  The  artist’s  presentation  of  the  “Lied”  as  Mr.  Bie 
would  have  him  do  it  is,  certainly,  the  acme  of  Lieder-singing. 
Upon  reading  these  demands  the  proletariat  of  singers  would 
open  their  eyes  in  amazement  at  the  various  phases  of  work  to 
be  mastered  in  order  to  attain  such  heights.  This  is,  doubtless, 
one  of  the  outstanding  books  of  its  kind. 


— W.  G.  S. 
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MAX  STKIXITZEH.  Beethoven.  Leipzig.  Philipp  Reclam. 

1927. 

During  this  year,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  Beethoven’s 
diath.  much  has  appeared  in  print  about  the  Master.  Steinitzer’s 
small  hook  is  not  so  much  a  conventional  biography  as  it  is  a 
chronological  study  of  Beetl'oven's  works  as  conditioned  by  his 
life,  or  perhaps  better  said,  a  picture  of  the  real  Beethoven  as 
given  by  his  works.  There  are  no  musical  e.xamples  and  the  co- 
o])eration  of  the  reader  in  referring  to  the  compositions  cited  is 
necessary  for  the  full  appreciation  of  the  book.  It  is  not  written 
for  the  popular  reader.  Steinitzer,  a  prolific  writer  of  books  on 
music,  is  chiefly  interested  in  the  psychological  effects  of  musi¬ 
cal  forms. 

Lewis  S.  Salter. 

.M.\R1E  VOX  BLELOW.  Hans  von  Buelow  in  Leben  und 
Wort.  Stuttgart.  J.  Engelhorns  Xachf.  1925.  7  marks. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  musician  of  the  nineteenth  century  had 
a  richer  exiierience  and  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  other 
fainous  musicians,  Liszt  and  Wagner  in  particular,  than  von 
Buelow.  The  biography  by  his  widow,  the  former  actress  Marie 
Schanzer,  is  particularly  interesting  when  we  recall  that  von 
Buelow’s  first  wife  was  Liszt’s  daughter,  Cosima,  who  was  di¬ 
vorced  by  von  Buelow  because  of  her  relations  with  Wagner 
whom  she  later  married.  A  third  of  the  book  is  made  up  from 
von  Buelow’s  writings  about  music  and  musicians.  The  volume 
is  readable  and  authoritative,  and  is  deserving  of  wide  popular 
circulation  in  America. 

— Lewis  S.  Salter. 


Ol’R  CO LL.\BOR.\TOR  Professor  Gustave  van  Roos- 
broeck,  of  Columbia  L'niversity,  has  published  with  Alfred  Knopf, 
Xew  York,  an  interesting  selection  from  modern  French  verse, 
with  English  comm.ent. 

'I'HE  THIRD  V'OLUME  of  Maxim  Gorki’s  memories  ap- 
jiears  in  German,  from  the  press  of  Ullstein,  Berlin,  under  the 
title  “Wanderer  in  den  Morgen.” 

K.-XRL  SCHOEXHERR  has  a  new  play  “Der  Armen- 
Doktor,”  published  by  L.  Staackmann,  Leipzig. 
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MCHARD  WICKENHAUSER.  Anton  Bruckners  Symphon- 
ien:  Ihr  Werden  und  Wesen,  vols.  I,  II,  III.  Leipzig. 

Philipp  Reclam.  1926. 

Anton  Bruckner  (1824-1896),  “the  last  great  German  sym- 
phonic  composer”,  like  Beethoven  wrote  nine  symphonies,  and 
these  have  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  among  the  Germans. 
Witkenhauser,  a  prominent  Austrian  conductor  and  composer, 
has  written  a  scholarly  and  sympathetic  analysis  of  each  sym- 
phorK'  and  also  of  Bruckner’s  “Te  Deum”.  These  three  small 
handiooks  are  copiously  illustrated  with  musical  quotations  from 
the  c*mpositions  under  discussion.  They  are  too  technical  for 
genenl  circulation  in  America,  but,  if  studied  by  competent 
authorties.  they  undoubtedly  would  result  in  raising  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  Bruckner,  who  in  American  histories  of  music  is  rated  as 
being  “nore  abstruse  than  inspired”  and  as  “lacking  in  coherency 
although  showing  a  wealth  of  melody  and  greatness  of  thought.” 

— Lewis  S.  Salter. 

DR.  HEjXRICH  SAEDLER.  Richard  Seewald.  Muenchen- 
Gladbach.  Fuhrer-Verlag. 

The  excellent  paintings  of  Richard  Seewald,  one  of  the 
younger  Gt-man  painters,  have  all  those  qualities  which,  from 
the  purely  .rtistic  standpoint,  make  them  rank  among  the  best 
pioductions  of  “modernism”.  They  have,  though  the  artist  is 
still  in  his  hirties,  already  found  their  way  into  museums  and 
private  collenions  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
and  even  in  .apan. 

The  aut'ror  of  this  monograph  has  a  profound  admiration  • 
for  Seewald’s  work  and  his  appreciation  of  it  is  written  with  en- 
thiusjasm  anti  in  a  sympathetic  style.  But  it  seems  that  he 
sp-eaks  a  little  too  much  of  “Sehnsucht”  and  “Schwermut”,  of 
belief  in  God.  of  love  of  nature  and  the  attitude  of  Saint  Francis 
toward  animds  and  flowers,  all  of  which  he  sees  expressed  in 
these  paintings. 

The  specator,  if  he  is  at  all  gifted  wdth  sensibility,  will 
feel  such  qu.'lities  latent  in  the  forms  of  all  works  done  by  a 
true  artist.  In  Seewald’s  work  they  are  as  obvious  as  in  El 
Greco  or  in  Van  Gogh,  but  they  are  secondary  to  the  artistic 
merits:  to  iiner  structure,  well  balanced  composition,  rythm  of 
line  and  forn  and  color.  The  public  sees  the  literary  qualities 
in  a  work  of  art  first  of  all,  or  even  only  these,  in  other  words: 
it  looks  for  the  “story”  and  overlooks  entirely  the  “art”.  Since 
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the  artist  of  today  is  much  more  preoccupied  with  structure  aiu 
composition  (i.  e.  with  the  esthetic  elements),  than  with  literary 
contents,  an  aiipreciation  of  such  works  would  seem  more  to  tie 
point,  if  it  would  emphasize  and  analyze  them  instead  of  tie 
religious  soul  and  mystic-symbolical  intentions  of  tie  painfr. 
It  would  indeed  have  a  much  higher  educational  value  by  teling 
the  public  something  of  the  only  way  in  which  the  connoisseur 
and  the  artist  himself  enjoys  and  sees  a  work  of  art:  the  wa’  of 
esthetics. 

'I'he  thirty-six  good  reproductions  speak  for  themsaves. 
'I'hey  prove  that  Seewald  is  not  only  the  ecstatic  dreamer  that 
his  biographer  sees  in  him,  but  that  he  is  well  aware  of  wkit  he 
is  doing  when  he  interprets  the  forms  of  nature  as  he  feels  them 
instead  of  copying  them  as  a  “normal"  eye  might  see  them. 
They  show  that  his  chief  concern  is  the  problem  of  fo’in  and 
tlie  endeavor  to  create  with  them  a  rythmic  and  organic  design 
on  a  piece  of  canvas. 

However,  the  little  book  is  written  with  great  resiect  and 
fine  understanding  for  a  problematic  nature,  its  struggbs,  hopes 
and  ideals,  and  numerous  cpiotations  from  letters  of  .he  artist 
give  an  interesting  insight  into  his  sensitive  and  compli:ated  psy¬ 
chology. 

Binding,  print  and  reproductions  are  typical  o.  the  care 
which  German  publishers  give  to  the  exterior  appearance  of 
small  popular  editions  of  art  books. 

The  Denver  Art  Museum.  — Arnold  R)nnebeck. 

MARTIN  WACKERNAGEL.  Max  Slevogt.  Minchen-Glad- 
bach.  Fiihrer  Verlag. 

nice  little  monograph  on  the  life  and  ar  of  a  well- 
known  contemporary  German  painter.  A  well-writen  book 'and 
of  charming  and  sufficient  brevity.  The  author  is  naturally 
sympathetic  to  the  subject  of  his  treatise,  but  he  lolds  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  check.  X^aluable  for  students  in  art  appreciation 
and  the  history  of  art.  It  contains  thirty-two  illustration  in  black 
and  white  of  the  artist’s  work.  The  “cuts"  cou'd  have  been 
larger  and  clearer 

— O.  B,  Jacobson. 


THE  HERO  of  Jacques  Bainville’s  new  philosophical  novel 
“Jaco  et  Lori"  is  an  amorous  parrot  in  an  autobiographical  mood 
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MAX  CRKl’TZ.  Johan  Thorn-Prikker.  Mit  32  Abbildungen. 

Ini  Fiihrcr-Vcrlag  zu  Miuicben-Gladbach.  1925. 
volume  edited  liy  Dr.  Heinrich  Saedler,  whose  remarkable 
aim  it  is  to  bridge  the  gap  which  has  developed  between  the 
artists  and  the  people  and  make  art  the  common  property  of  the 
jicople  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  brief  biography  of  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  younger  German  artists.  Thorn- 
Prikker's  art  is  Gothic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  He  is 
spiritual  tl  roughout,  and  his  style,  in  order  to  e.xpress  his  spirit¬ 
uality,  must  be  far  removed  from  the  ordinar}'  ‘photographic’  re- 
pioduction.  T.-P.'s  art  is  monumental,  his  specialty  is  ornamental 
painting. 

Dr.  Greutz’s  essay  is  followed  by  some  letters  of  T.-P.  and 
by  32  excellent  reproductions. 

— Gertrude  Nielsen. 

H.\XNS  HKIXRK'H  BORMAXX,  etc.  Die  Zeitung:  Bericht 
und  Darstellung  (Reportage  und  Feuilleton).  (“Wege  nach 
Orplid”  series.)  M.  Gladbacb  und  Kciln.  Orplid-Ver- 
lag.  Papers.  2.50  marks.  Boards,  3.50  marks. 

.An  indignant  defense  of  the  newspaper  writer  against  the 
snobbish  and  superior  “author",  culminating  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  decline  in  literary  Germany  of  the  schematic  and  futile 
cult  of  Expressionism  is  evidence  that  the  newspaper  man’s  wise 
objectivity  is  bringing  a  wholesome  influence  to  bear  on  these 
disdainful  “authors”.  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  continental 
■feuilleton",  with  an  important  catalogue  of  outstanding  German 
feuilletonists  and  reporters.  Finally,  a  random  collection  of 
samples  from  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  German  newspaper  men.  ’ 

— R.  T.  H. 


PROFESSOR  OSKAR  WALZEL  of  Bonn  is  the  presiding 
genius  of  a  serially  appearing  “Handbuch  der  Litteraturwissen- 
schaft,"  which  is  to  contain  three  thousand  two-color  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  monthly  sections  cost  7  marks  each. 

A  CELEBRATION  was  held  recently  at  the  Sorbonne  in 
honor  of  Thadce  Zalewski,  a  young  Polish  physician  who  has 
translated  more  than  100  volumes  of  the  French  masters  into 
Polish. 
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WALDEMAK  GURIAN.  Katholisches  Frankreich.  ('‘Wege 
nach  Orplid”  scries).  M.  Gladbach  und  Koln.  Orplid-Verlag. 

Paper,  2.40  marks.  Boards,  3.50  marks. 

A  prominent  German  Catholic  undertakes  to  show  Germans 
the  salient  features  of  contemporary  French  Catholicism.  Tor 
this  purpose  he  lays  the  stress  on  three  writers,  not  necessarily 
the  ablest  Catholic  writers,  hut  the  most  characteristic  Catholic 
writers — Leon  Bloy  the  quivering  mystic.  Charles  Maurras  the 
religious  agnostic  who  finds  the  Church  the  one  potent  means  of 
maintaining  world-order — as  Jehovah  maketh  even  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  him.  so  that  marvelous  institution,  the  Church, 
often  finds  her  most  useful  supporters  among  unbelievers — and 
Jac(jues  Maritain.  disciple  of  these  two  irreconcilables  and  their 
satisfying  synthesis.  Gurian  presents  here  in  translation  Maritain’s 
study  of  Leon  Bloy,  half  a  dozen  of  Bloy’s  own  strange  outbursts, 
and  illuminating  essays  from  lesser  lights  of  contemporary  French 
Catholicism,  closing  the  volume  in  his  own  words,  with  a  careful 
l)lacing  of  his  three  major  i)rophets. 

— R.  T.  H. 

P.-M'L  COHEN-POR'rHEIM.  Der  Geist  Frankreichs  und 

Europa.  Potsdam.  N’^erlag  Gustav  Kiepenheuer.  1926. 

It  is  an  encouraging  symbol  of  renewed  friendship  and  in¬ 
creased  understanding  between  the  two  great  nations  of  France 
and  Germany  that  such  a  well-balanced  and  discriminating  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  true  spirit  of  France  should  be  offered  to  Ger¬ 
man  readers  at  this  time.  The  author  begins  with  a  broad  histori¬ 
cal  analysis  which  avoids  pedantry  without  being  superficial  and 
which  opens  up  with  incisive  comment  the  critical  epochs  of  the 
history  of  France.  His  dominant  thought  is  that  in  France  two 
essentially  different  spirits  have  alternated  in  controlling  the 
national  life  and  thought — at  first  the  classic,  to  be  completely  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Gothic.  The  latter  w'as  France’s  great  gift  to  the 
world,  and  indeed  to  understand  France  itself  one  must  know  the 
classic,  but  to  understand  the  influence  which  France  has  exerted 
on  Europe  as  a  whole  one  must  know  the  Gothic.  Even  today 
the  two  spirits  arc  awake,  and  in  the  Dreyfus  affair  they  came  into 
direct  conflict.  The  author’s  purpose  is,  however,  more  than 
didactic.  He  sees  that  there  is  today  no  real  European  unity 
as  there  was  under  Rome,  or  Charlemagne,  or  even  under  th^ 
Enlightment.  On  the  contrary,  insane  economic  and  petty 
nationalistic  rivalries  have  split  Europe  asunder,  while  the  im- 
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perialisni  of  the  last  centur\-  has  aroused  the  antagonism  of  at 
least  three  non-European  world  powers,  the  Anglo-Saxon  world, 
Russia,  and  Asia,  the  last  two  of  which  are  the  most  dangerous, 
because  they  may  combine.  His  plea  is,  therefore,  for  a  real 
European  unity,  and  he  looks  to  France,  because  it  is  the  health¬ 
iest  and  sanest  of  the  European  countries,  to  be  the  keystone  of 
the  arch.  But  it  must  be  the  classic  France,  not  the  Gothic,  which 
rescues  Europe,  for  the  Gothic  France  of  Romain  Rolland  and 
.■\natolc  France  is  flirting  with  the  enemy.  What  chance  is 
there  that  the  classic  France  of  Maurice  Barres  and  I’Action 
Frangaise  will  sacrifice  a  nationalistic  reaction  for  such  pan- 
European  ends? 

— Howard  Eaton. 

FRIEDRICH  S'l'IIWE.  Deutschland  und  Europa  1890-1914. 

Berlin.  Verlag  fiir  Kulturpolitik.  1926. 

Stieve's  work  presents  a  first  hand  account  of  political  hap¬ 
penings  based  on  the  complete  and  formidable  array  of  documents 
from  the  German  archives,  which  are  now  available  in  more  than 
50  volumes.  It  is  a  succinct,  impassionate,  and  scholarly  study, 
which  through  its  very  objectivity  tends  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  inevitableness  of  the  debacle,  given  a  diplomatic  atmos¬ 
phere  of  imperialistic  aspirations,  suspicions,  and  secret  pacts 
among  the  countries  of  Flurope.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  Allied  Powers  are  ab’e  to  gain  as  much  as  Germany  has  by 
opening  their  archives  to  public  inspection. 

Ohio  State  University.  — Ernest  Feise. 

HUGO  BALL.  Die  Folgen  der  Reformation.  Miinchen. 

Duncker  and  Humblot.  1924.  5.50  marks. 

.\n  ardent  attempt  to  hold  Protestantism  responsible  for 
most  of  the  woes  in  the  modern  world  to  which  Hugo  Ball  ob¬ 
jects.  Defining  the  Reformation  as  “deformation”,  as  “second 
invasion  of  the  barbarians”,  and  as  the  revolt  against  Latin 
civilization,  exalting  the  communist  Muenzer  at  the  expense  o^ 
the  nationalist  Luther,  the  author  indulges  in  rather  clever  anti- 
Protestant  and  anti-German  propaganda.  Interpreting  Pro¬ 
testantism  as  “a  philology”  and  putting  in  a  good  word  for  the 
“irrationalia,”  asceticism,  and  celibacy  of  the  “Church”,  Ball 
argues  that  “Germany  can  only  l)PCome  Christian  again  bv 
repudiating  the  Augsburg  Confession.”  But  to  hang  Luther. 
Kant,  Treitschke,  T  essing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Herder,  Fichte, 
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Hegel,  Bismarck,  the  romanticists  in  general,  Lassalle,  Karl  Marx, 
Engels,  Nietzsche,  Schopenhauer,  Wagner,  and  many  others  from 
the  same  rope  is  child’s  play  and  not  serious  historical  writing. 

The  essay  is  not  at  all  complete.  Strange  to  relate,  although 
the  narrative  was  composed  between  1914  and  1918,  it  was  not 
published  until  1924! 

Those  who  feel  at  home  in  the  modern  world  may  become  in¬ 
terested  in  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  the  author  but  they 
could  not  possibly  admire  his  method  or  ratify  his  conclusions. 
Rochester  Theological  Seminary.  — Conrad  Henry  Moehiman. 

HL'GO  BALL.  Die  Flucht  aus  der  Zcit.  Miinchen  und  Leipzig. 
\'erlag  von  Duncker  &  Humblot,  1927.  14  marks. 

No  student  of  the  latest  movements  in  European  literature, 
art,  sociolog}’,  politics  or  religious  life  can  afford  to  disregard 
this  confession  in  diary  form  of  Hugo  Ball,  stage  artist,  author 
and  philosopher;  a  man  who  betrays  in  all  his  thoughts  and  sayings 
his  Roman  Catholic  origin.  Despairingly  conscious  of  the  com¬ 
plete  bankruptcy  of  Europe’s  political  and  philosophical  tradi¬ 
tions,  he  fled  from  Germany  to  Switzerland,  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  War.  His  social  conscience  urged  him  to  survey  the  com¬ 
bined  fields  of  sociology  and  religion,  and  to  experiment  on  an 
entirely  novel  style  of  artistic  utterance  which  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pressive  of  a  new  mental  attitude.  He  held  the  fatalistic  be¬ 
lief  that  his  experiences  as  an  individual  could  safely  be  credited 
with  universal  validity.  At  Zurich — time-honored  refuge  of  dis¬ 
contented  Europeans — we,  consequently,  find  him  as  the  leader 
and  co-founder  of  the  ‘dada-istic’  movement  in  literature  and  of  c, 
corresponding  cabaret  and  futuristic  art-gallery.  His  attempt  at 
extreme  primitivity  of  artistic  expression  he  scores  as  a  failure; 
this  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  art,  politics,  nor 
philosophy  will  ever  be  expressive  of  anything  essential,  unless  a 
mental  and  spiritual  atmosphere  can  be  created  which  pervades 
every  phase  of  life.  Among  the  many  conflicting  forces,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  one,  credited  by  him  with 
sufficient  vitality  to  accomplish  this  task  of  unification.  The 
subsequent  entries  of  the  diary  discuss  various  phenomena  in 
European  politics,  philosophy,  aesthetics,  and  religion  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  convinced  Catholic  positivist,  calling  vigorously  for 
an  undisputed  re-establishment  of  Church  authority.  The  con¬ 
cluding  chapters  reveal  the  author’s  eagerness  to  penetrate  into 
the  very  depth  of  patristical  and  mystical  lore,  especial  empha- 
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sis  being  laid  on  the  ethical  necessity  of  asceticism.  Though 
rather  chaotic  in  places,  the  book  commands  our  respect  for  its 
author’s  profound  erudition,  for  his  wonderful,  almost  Jesuitic, 
sagacity,  and,  most  of  all,  for  the  strength  of  his  ethical  per¬ 
sonality.  ‘Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis,  impavidum  ferient  ruinae’. 
Stanford  University.  — A.  C.  Mahr. 

GRAF  HERMANN  KEYSERLING.  Die  Neuentstehcndc 
Welt.  Darmstadt.  Otto  Reichl.  6  marks. 

The  well-known  author  of  a  Philosophical  Journey  this  time 
sails  the  uncharted  sea  of  Utopia.  What  will  it  be:  this  New 
World  of  the  Future?  By  three  stages  we  are  carried  to  the 
author’s  imagined  goal.  The  road  to  the  civilization  of  the  future; 
the  meaning  of  an  oecumenic  status;  the  rectified  problem  of 
progress.  The  needle  of  the  compass  points  between  romantic 
idealism  and  modern  materialism  to  Erkenntnis — knowledge  of 
reality,  understanding  of  the  facts  as  they  are,  intellect  superior  to 
merely  rational  thinking  (common  sense). 

Philosophy  and  wisdom  are  different  things,  says  the  leader 
of  the  Darmstadt  School  of  Wisdom.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
philosophy  might  be,  wisdom  means  Erkenntnis.  And  Erkenntnis 
sets  the  world  right.  Politicians,  statesmen,  the  plain  people,  need 
only  Erkenntnis,  and  all  will  be  well.  Kant  was  very  much  less 
sure  of  the  possibility  of  erkennen.  Is  it  that  Hegel’s  Vernunfl 
which  we  thought  was  buried  with  the  last  New  England  Hegel 
Club,  has  risen  from  the  dead?  Or  did  the  traveler  bring  some 
Oriental  occultism  with  him  from  the  Far  East? 

Count  Keyserling  is  brilliant  and  stimulating  on  every  page  of 
his  booklet,  in  spite  of  an  outrageously  Hegelian  abuse  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  language.  We  sadly  remember  the  exquisite  style  of  his 
uncle,  Graf  Eduard.  Hermann  is,  moreover,  so  sure  of  himself 
and  his  wisdom.  He  is  probably  the  only  modern  thinker  who 
thinks  he  knows  what  ‘facts’  are.  Indeed  there  must  be  facts 
somewhere.  The  trouble  is,  the  same  old  trouble,  alas,  that  there 
are  as  many  different  interpretations  of  facts  as  there  are  human 
beings.  I  wonder  if  in  the  School  of  Wisdom  that  commonplace 
is  taboo? 

It  is  the  reviewer’s  opinion  that  Rudolph  Holzapfel’s  Pan- 
Idealism,  utopian  as  it  too  is,  with  its  penetrating  analysis  of 
human  conduct,  rests  on  far  more  solid  ground  than  the  Neu- 
entstehende  Welt.  And  yet  Keyserling  ignores  it  completely  or 
covertly  brushes  it  aside  as  he  does  any  kind  of  Idealism.  If 
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modesty  is  an  essential  ingredient  of  wisdom,  old  Kant's  ideal¬ 
ism  contains  more  wisdom  than  is  taught  at  Darmstadt.  Die 
Neuentstehende  Welt  is  a  disappointing  mirage. 

Williams  College.  O.  E.  Lessing. 

HEINRICH  \'ON  TREITSCHKE.  Deutschland  nach  dem 
Dreissigjahrigen  Kriege.  Leipzig.  Phillipp  Reclam  jun. 

1.20  marks. 

Heinrich  von  Treitschke  died  in  1896.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  ranked  in  Germany  as  one  of  the  industrious,  substantial 
and  thoughtful  group  of  national  historians  in  which  the  names 
of  Mommsen  and  Ranke  shone  brightly,  but  scarcely  more  bright¬ 
ly  than  his.  Outside  of  Germany  he  was  a  decent  old  scholar 
whom  specialists  knew  and  the  cultured  respected,  but  whom  cer¬ 
tainly  no  one  feared.  Not  till  the  outbreak  of  the  war  did  the 
English-speaking  world  develop  enough  interest  in  Treitschke 
to  translate,  meditate  and  execrate  him.  An  enthusiastic  nationa¬ 
list.  a  confirmed  believer  in  military  preparedness,  his  general 
position  was  not  so  strikingly  different  from  that  of  a  large  frac¬ 
tion  of  present-day  Americans  as  to  give  his  work  the  charm  of 
novelty:  but  he  writes  with  competence,  charm  and  vigor,  and 
this  165-page  cutting  from  his  monumental  “Deutsche  Geschiciitc 
im  19.Jahrhundert”  is  a  sympathetic  and  useful  review  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  recovery  from  the  wasting  diseases  of  the  ghastly  Thirty 
Years’  War. 

— R.  T.  H. 


THE  WISE  Tl'RKISH  “SEVENTY  TALES  OF  PAR¬ 
ROTS"  have  been  translated  into  German  by  Wilhelm  Schmidt- 
bonn  (Stuttgart,  Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt). 

ALFONSO  CASO  AND  MANUEL  TOUSSATNT  have 
launched  a  promising  semi-monthly  “Revista  Me.xicana  de 
Estudios  Historicos,”  which  is  published  by  Editorial  “Cultura,” 
in  Mexico  City. 

THE  MOST  RECENT  TREATMENT  of  the  Alsatian  im¬ 
broglio,  from  the  French  point  of  view,  is  Roger  Dumon’s  “L’ex- 
perience  de  I’Alsace”  (Paris,  Plon), 
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GEORG  SCHREIBER.  Politisches  Jahrbuch  1927.  M. 

Gladbach.  Volksvereins  Verlag. 

The  1925  number  of  this  political  year-book  was  the  first. 
Professor  Schreiber,  of  the  University  of  Munster,  was  its  editor. 
In  the  introductory  number  he  was  assisted  by  nineteen  deputies 
of  the  German  Reichstag.  Prof.  Schreiber  was  assisted  by 
twenty-four  representatives  in  the  preparation  of  the  1926  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  year-book.  This  number  consists  of  thirty-three 
articles  dealing  with  all  phases  of  German  domestic  and  foreign 
political  economy  in  addition  to  a  carefully  selected  bibliography 
of  about  200  publications  of  the  Bavarian  People’s  Party  and  the 
German  Democratic  Party.  It  furnishes  an  excellent  cross  sec 
tion  of  economic,  social,  and  cultural  conditions  in  Germany  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  liberal  elements  in  German  politics.  It  is 
essentially  a  reference  work.  Statistics  are  little  used. 

The  continuation  of  this  handbook  will  prove  a  valuable 
source  of  information  to  those  interested  in  German  affairs  and 
international  relations.  One  cannot  but  be  impressed  by  the 
quality  of  German  post-war  production  when  one  observes  the 
exacting  technique  in  such  works  as  this.  It  probably  sells  for 
about  five  marks. 

— H.  C.  Mitchell. 


DR.  HANS  LOEWENFELD-RUSS.  Die  Regelung  der  Volkte- 
ernahrung  im  Kriege.  Wien.  Holder-Pichler-Tempsky  A. 

G.  Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven.  Series  on 
Industrial  and  Social  History  of  the  World  War. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace. 

This  is  a  book  of  403  pages,  22  statistical  tables,  samples  of 
food  cards,  used  in  Austria  during  the  war,  and  a  bibliography  of 
source  material.  It  is  evidently  a  painstaking  analysij  and  report 
on  the  plans  and  activities  of  the  Austrian  food  administration, 
and  the  methods  used  and  results  attained  by  the  industries  in  that 
country  prior  to  and  during  the  World  War. 

This  volume  is  the  Austrian  contribution  to  the  Carnegie 
series  on  the  industrial  and  social  history  of  the  war,  which  is  to 
include  similar  studies  of  10  leading  European  countries.  The 
general  editor  of  the  series  is  Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell,  Professor 
of  History  in  Columbia  University,  while  the  direction  of  the  re¬ 
search  in  Austria  was  assigned  to  a  committeee  of  three  dis¬ 
tinguished  statesmen,  Dr.  Frederich  Wieser,  chairman.  Richard 
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Rifdl,  and  Dr.  Richard  Schuller.  Dr.  Gustav  Gratz  had  direction 
of  the  work  in  Hungary. 

The  book  is  based  on  a  group  of  some  80  studies  made  by 
Austrians  of  high  attainments  who  knew  the  facts  in  their  field 
at  first  hand  as  government  officials,  or  who  were  in  a  position 
where  they  had  access  to  all  the  public  documents  and  private 
sources  of  information  as  well.  While  this  work  is  in  no  sense 
an  official  report  of  the  Austrian  government,  it  is  the  product  of 
well  informed  statesmen  and  scholars  of  that  country,  each  one 
having  been  selected  because  of  special  fitness.  It  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  presentation  of  the  facts,  without  bitterness  or  re¬ 
crimination,  in  clear  concise  German. 

— Wm.  A.  Shaper. 

F.  R.  HENNERSDORF.  Siidtirol  unter  italienischer  Herrschaft 

Eine  Schilderung  mit  urkundlichen  Belegen.  Charlotten- 
burg.  Bernard  &  Graefe.  1926. 

The  southern  Tyrol  is  one  of  the  numerous  European 
“twlight  zones”  where  races  overlap  and  resulting  international 
quarrels  arise.  Italy  secured  little  territorial  compensation  as  a 
result  of  the  World  War.  The  author  of  this  booklet  has  col¬ 
lected  data  to  prove  the  indisputable  German  character  of  the 
region  under  discussion — 200,000  Germans  to  36,000  Italians.  It 
is  a  w’ork  of  propaganda  and  a  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the 
essential  German  character  of  the  region.  Its  statements  are 
clear,  but  frequently  unfair. 

Useful  analyses  of  various  phases  of  the  question  are  given. 
Most  valuable  is  the  program  of  the  Fascist  senator,  Tolomei,  for 
the  Italianization  of  the  region.  The  law’s  and  administrative 
measures  applied  to  the  Germans  show’  clearly  the  dangers  in¬ 
volved  in  refusing  complete  freedom  of  expression  to  minorities. 
The  bibliography  is  brief  and  the  index  fairly  complete. 

— H.  C.  Mitchell. 

LIS.\  WENGER.  Im  Spiegel  des  Alters.  Ziirich-Leipzig. 

Grethlein  &  Co.  1926.  7  marks,  8.80  francs. 

These  childhood  recollections  as  the  authoress  recounts  them 
in  this  book  are  full  of  fantastic,  swift  moving  happenings. 
Pictures  of  childhood  view’ed  in  true  child-like  fashion  through 
the  mirror  of  old  age.  Shadows  arise,  but  to  disappear  and  to 
be  replaced  by  joy  and  happiness.  These  memories  are  life-like 
colorful  and  warm. 


— W.  G.  S. 
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JOSEPHA  KRAIGHER-PORGES.  Lebenserinnerungen  einer 
alten  Frau.  I.  Buch  der  Kindheit.  Leipzig-Ziirich. 

Grethlein  &  Co.  7  marks. 

riie  author  of  this  remarkable  autobiography  is  the  wife  of 
an  Austrian  general;  during  the  war,  she  was  most  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  social  service  work.  Though  her  father  happened  to  bo 
a  railway  official,  this  Carinthian  woman  may  be  said  to  be 
mainly  of  peasant  lineage.  She  still  lives  in  intimate  contact  vv'ith 
nature,  and  her  feelings  have  remained  strong  and  unsophisticated. 
So  her  story  represents  the  development  of  a  girl  deep-rooted  in 
the  soil.  For  city  people  whom  modern  culture  has  cut  loose,  it 
is  good  to  read  the  history  of  such  a  life. 

For  her  task.  Frau  Kraigher-Porges  is  further  qualified  by 
her  exceptional  memory.  She  succeeds  in  vividly  recalling  not 
only  the  external  experiences  of  her  childhood,  but  also  its  inner 
reactions.  This  at  once  gives  importance  to  stories  which  other¬ 
wise  would  not  interest  us  so  much.  We  see  the  little  girl  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  uncontrolled  emotions  of  a  passionate  stepmother 
who  is  a  real  she-devil.  Brighter  days  come  only  when  Josepha 
becomes  ac(|uainted  with  a  fatherless  child  who  is  the  victim  of 
social  prejudice.  By  her  loving  tenderness,  Josepha  gives  relief 
to  little  Finele  and  is  in  turn  herself  relieved.  She  overwhelms 
her  friend  with  gifts  and  so  naturally  arouses  the  suspicion  of  her 
stepmother.  The  situation  gradually  becomes  unbearable,  and 
when  a  priest  tries  to  force  little  Josepha  into  obedience,  it  comes 
to  an  outbreak.  The  girl  flees  to  the  “Schmiedmutter”,  an  old 
servant  of  her  real  mother. 

Now  follow  happy  years  in  which  the  child  grows  into  com¬ 
plete  harmony  with  her  surroundings.  She  wins  true  friends 
among  men  and  animals;  for  Josepha  has  always  felt  very  sym¬ 
pathetic  tow'ards  man’s  mute  servants,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
child  converses  with  the  animals,  the  deep  piety  with  which  she 
observes  them  conceived  and  born,  almost  reminds  one  of  the 
pantheistic  religion  of  St.  Francis. 

But  though  the  idyl  lasts  for  years,  it  also  comes  to  an  end 
when  the  girl  grows  older  and  w’hen  the  Schmiedmutter,  in  a 
maddening  fit  of  jealousy,  drives  her  out  of  the  house.  And  now, 
all  the  cruelty  of  the  world  seems  to  be  let  loose  against  Josepha. 
A  heartless  aunt  refuses  to  admit  her  to  her  house  and  delivers 
her  to  a  Slovenian  family  which  knows  nothing  of  morals.  Thence 
the  child  comes  to  the  aunt  of  a  friend  and  takes  care  of  her  until 
she  dies.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  Josepha  meets  men  who  are 
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mere  brutes  and  try  everything  to  violate  her.  VV'^hen  she  leaves 
the  dead  peasant-wife,  she  has  become  aware  of  the  woman’s  place 
in  life. 

There  again  follow  a  few  idyllic  weeks  with  her  foster-par¬ 
ents,  both  of  whom  now  ask  Josepha’s  forgiveness.  Then  the 
young  girl  sets  out  to  Graz  in  order  to  meet  her  real  father;  for 
the  stepmother  Marzebe  has  died  in  the  meantime. 

With  great  curiosity,  one  awaits  the  second  volume  of  Mrs. 
Kraigher-Porges’  impressive  memoirs. 

New  York  I’niversity.  — Ernst  Rose. 

Jl’LIUS  FRANKENBERGER.  Walpurgis.  Zur  Kunstgestalt 
von  Goethes  Faust.  Leipzig.  Ernst  Wiegandt.  1926. 

3.50  marks. 

The  second  volume  of  a  series  whose  general  title  is  “Staat  un  i 
Geist.  Arbeiten  im  Dienste  der  Besinnung  und  des  Aufbaus.”  It 
is  an  interesting  commentary  on  the  German  mental  constitution 
that  a  literary  study  like  this  should  be  thought  of  as  an  integral 
and  useful  part  of  such  a  structure.  (The  first  volume  is  Hans 
P'reyer’s  ambitious  analysis  of  “Der  Staat”).  “Walpurgis”  is  not, 
as  this  critic  contends,  lugged  into  the  first  part  of  “Faust”  by 
the  heels,  as  “Waterloo”  is  into  “Les  Miserables”,  but  is  a  care 
fully-planned  interlude,  which  is  artistically  if  not  quite  logically 
a  part  of  a  symmetrical  whole. 

— R.  T.  H. 


WARS  AND  RUMORS  OF  WARS  are  unable  to  destroy 
the  internationalism  of  literature  and  science.  According  to  “Le 
Petit  Journal,”  45  per  cent  of  the  works  of  foreign  authorship  read 
by  the  German  public  are  by  Frenchmen. 

PIRANDELLO  HAS  RETURNED  to  the  field  of  his 
earlier  triumphs,  the  novel.  “L^no,  nessuno  e  centomila,”  re¬ 
cently  published  by  Bemporad,  Florence,  is  typically  Pirandel- 
lian  in  title  and  contents. 

ABEL  LEFRANC,  the  distinguished  critic  who  believes  that 
he  has  identified  William  Shakespeare  with  Henry  Stanley,  Earl 
of  Derby,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Institut. 
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W'lLHELM  SCHHRKR.  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Literatur. 

(16th  edition).  1927.  Berlin.  Weidmannsche  Buchhandlung. 

12  marks. 

When  the  first  edition  of  the  present  volume  appeared  in  188.3 
— in  the  same  year  an  English  version  w'as  brought  out  by  Mrs. 
J*'.  C.  Conyheare — it  could  he  hailed  as  the  foundation  stone  to  a 
strictly  scientific  school  of  German  literary  history.  Today  a  re¬ 
issue  of  the  book  must  face  the  concerted  attack  of  the  “Los-von- 
der-Scherer-Schule”  movement.  The  new  century  is  new,  not 
merely  in  name;  and  ever  since  Diltey,  Gundolf,  Unger,  and  Ber¬ 
tram.  it  has  as  little  use  for  the  mentality  of  the  Bismarckian  era 
as  had  the  storm-and-stress  epoch  for  the  fallen  master-minds  of 
the  period  of  enlightment.  And  yet.  signs  are  not  wanting  which 
would  seem  to  foreshadow  the  advent  of  a  new  Hegelian  “Synthe¬ 
sis”  superseding  the  present  “antithesis”  by  combining  its  useful 
elements  of  psychological  and  methodological  insight  with  those 
of  the  original  “thesis",  i.  e.,  philological  thoroughness  and  e.xacti- 
tude.  At  any  rate,  the  “thesis”  is  worth  e.xamining.  and  the  germ 
from  which  it  sprang  is  Scherer’s  history  of  German  literature 
from  the  oldest  times  down  to  Goethe’s  death. 

It  is  significant  that  Scherer  should  break  off  his  narrative 
with  the  appearance  of  the  completed  “Faust”.  To  him  it  seemed 
the  only  way  of  obtaining  a  “dignified”  conclusion,  “unmarred” 
by  any  consideration  of  the  last  fifty  years;  fifty  years,  by  the  way 
that  included  dramatists  like  Hebhel,  Ludwig,  and  Anzengruber, 
novelists  like  Keller  and  Meyer,  a  lyricist  like  Lenau! 

In  his  first  chapter  Scherer  traces  the  Aryan  roots  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  whom  he  pictures  according  to  Roman  author.>'. 
Even  Schroder,  Scherer’s  editor  and  biographer  (“Allgemeine 
deutsche  Biographie”)  has  to  admit  that  our  modern  views  con¬ 
cerning  those  “Aryans”  differ  materially  from  Scherer’s.  The 
same  applies  to  the  heroic  sagas  of  the  migrations  as  dealt  with  in 
the  next  chapter. 

Chapter  Three  treats  of  the  first  great  age  of  the  Old-High- 
German  period  under  the  Carolingians  and  the  Saxon  emperors. 
Chapters  Four  to  Seven,  of  the  second  great  age  of  the  Middle- 
High-German  period.  Follow  chapters  Eight  to  Eleven:  decadence 
of  M.  H.  G.  literature,  transition  era  of  the  Reformation,  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  the  Weimar  classical  epoch.  Even  from  this  bare  outline 
we  may  gather  the  original  sin  of  Scherer  and  his  school,  to  wit,  an 
artificial  stressing  of  “golden  times”  of  literature,  supposed  to 
recur  every  600  years  or  so  and  connected  by  times  of  “prepara- 
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tion”,  “transition”,  or  “decay”.  This  acme,  of  course,  is  reachea 
in  Weimar’s  Olympus  around  which  the  author  of  “Aus  Goethes 
Fruhzeit”  and  “Aufsatze  fiber  Goethe”  centers  his  two  final 
chapters. 

If  nowadays  we  resent  Scherer’s  naive  bias  for  certain  epochs 
and  personalities  and  his  neglect  of  others  it  is  not  so  much  be¬ 
cause  modern  taste  has  undergone  pronounced  changes  but  rather 
because,  owdng  to  the  efforts  of  Windelband  and  Rickert,  Diltey 
and  Spranger,  Simmel  and  Husserl,  German  literary  historians 
have  finally  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  judgments  of  truth 
and  value  and.  accordingly,  science  proper  and  higher  criticism 
belong  to  different  planes  altogether — something  of  which 
Scherer  has  not  the  slightest  inkling.  To  all  appearance  he  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  positivist  a  la  Comte  and  Taine  performing  a 
strictly  scientific  analysis  of  what  he  terms  “Erlebtes,  Erlerntes, 
Ererbtes”  (i.  e.,  matters  experienced,  learned,  inherited) — when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  mingles  with  his  punctilious  research  a 
goodly  portion  of  uncritical  idolatry  for  so-called  classicism. 

Part  of  this  is  reflected  in  his  uneven  style  of  writing  which, 
though  striving  to  keep  its  much-praised  balance,  does  at  times 
turn  dry  and  bookish  or,  worse  still,  precious  and  mawkish.  And 
yet  there  are  to  be  found  not  a  few  jew'els  of  apt  characte.*i.':itirn. 
l^nfortunately  Editor  Schroder  has  not  seen  fit  to  point  out  such 
treasurers  in  appropriate  footnotes  where  he  might  likewise  have 
inserted  specific  warnings  to  inexperienced  readers  not  to  take 
antiquated  or  otherwise  obsolete  passages  for  granted.  Again, 
we  find  no  mention  made  of  Oskar  Walzel’s  up-to-date  con¬ 
tinuation  added  to  a  re-issue  of  1919  and  since  published  in  en¬ 
larged  form  as  “Die  deutsche  Dichtung  seit  Goethes  Tod”,  1920. 
New  York  T^niversity.  — Frederick  L.  Pfeiffer. 


A  POSTHl’MOl’S  VOLUME  by  Henry  Cochin  will  con¬ 
tain  a  French  translation  of  Petrarch’s  Penitential  Psalms,  with 
a  study  of  the  poet  by  the  translator. 

GEORG  ASMUSSEN  has  imagined  a  continuation  to  Hein¬ 
rich  Seidel’s  “Leberecht  Hiihnchen”  which  he  calls  “Hans  Hiihn- 
chens  Feierabend”  (Braunschweig,  Westermann). 

THE  MEMOIRS  OF  PRINCE  MAX  OF  BADEN  deal 
especially  with  the  eventful  days  of  the  autumn  of  1918. 
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C.  G.  L.  SCHUCHARD,  Studien  zur  Verskimst  des  jungen 
Klopstock.  (Tiibinger  Germanistiche  Arbeiten  herausgego.- 
ben  von  I’rof.  Dr.  Hermann  Schneider,  2.  Bd.).  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Verlag  W.  Kohlhammer.  1927. 

Prof.  Schuchard,  who  at  the  present  time  is  teaching  at 
Washington  Square  College  of  New  York  University,  has  made 
painstaking  efforts  to  settle  a  metric  problem  the  solution  of 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  Klopstock  scholars.  In  compos¬ 
ing  the  first  cantos  of  his  “Messias”,  did  Klopstock  follow  a  fixed 
metric  scheme  or  not?  Prof.  Schuchard  definitely  proves  that  the 
young  poet  did  not  intend  to  be  too  strict  with  the  metre,  al¬ 
though  the  many  incongruities  between  word-accent  and  verse- 
accent  result  in  large  measure  from  the  fact  that  originally  these 
cantos  of  the  “Messias”  were  written  in  prose  and  only  later  put 
into  verse.  When,  in  subsequent  editions,  the  poet  endeavored 
to  observe  the  rules  more  strictly,  he  actually  made  a  concession  to 
the  public:  Prof.  Schuchard  speaks  of  reactions  against  the  criti¬ 
cism  with  which  Klopstock  met.  But  after  all,  only  the  young 
Klopstock  has  gone  down  into  the  annals  of  literary  history,  as 
a  poet  who  for  the  first  time  treated  a  subject  lying  outside  of  the 
bounds  of  pure  reason;  and  it  is  this  fact  which  is  further  stressed 
by  Prof.  Schuchard,  proving  that  he  was  a  revolutionary  also  i:i 
metrics. 

New  York  University.  — Ernst  Rose. 

EMIL  ERMATINGER,  Barock  und  Rokoko  in  der  deutschen 
Dichtung.  (Gewalten  und  Gestalten  4.)  Leipzig-Berlin. 

B.  G.  Teubner.  1926. 

This  book  is  primarily  occupied  with  the  appropriate  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  much-used  terms  “baroque”  and  “enlightenment”  and 
the  general  forms  of  their  poetic  expression;  so  one  should  not 
expect  to  find  in  it  a  detailed  account  of  literary  history.  It  is 
Ermatinger’s  theory  that  poetry  is  the  expression  of  “Weltan¬ 
schauung”  in  the  widest  sense.  So  he  begins  his  description  of 
baroque  literature  by  depicting  the  religious  background  whence 
it  originated.  After  the  Renaissance  had  led  to  a  new  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  reality,  the  old  transcendentalism  came  back  in  the  form 
of  a  new  orthodoxy  which,  however,  could  not  entirely  conquer 
the  opposing  forces.  Accordingly,  the  whole  seventeenth  century 
is  characterized  by  a  continuous  struggle  between  the  new  real- 
lism  and  the  old  transcendentalism.  This  accounts  for  the  ten¬ 
sion  peculiar  to  the  German  literature  of  this  period. 
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While  Germany  was  tlius  engaged  in  a  prolonged  theological 
struggle,  the  new  realism,  in  Western  Europe,  produced  a  new 
science  and  philosopliy.  By  the  efforts  of  Thomasius  and  Lei¬ 
bniz.  this  philosophy  was  carried  into  Germany,  and  thus  the 
epoch  of  enlightenment  was  inaugurated.  Following  Leibniz’ 
optimistic  conclusion  that  of  all  the  possible  worlds  this  w'orld  of 
ours  is  the  best  one,  the  poets  discarded  supernaturalism  and 
praised  an  entirely  comprehensible  reality  of  reasonable  perfec¬ 
tion.  It  was  only  when  Herder  and  others  showed  that  by  mere 
reason  we  shall  never  be  able  to  understand  the  entire  creation, 
that  the  philosophy  of  enlightenment  succumbed  and  a  new  way 
to  true  genius  was  opened;  for  the  character  of  genius  is  not  all 
reasonable. 

New  York  University.  — Ernst  Rose. 

HANS  HEINRICH  BORCHERDT,  Geschichte  des  Romans 
und  der  Novelle  in  Deutschland.  I.  Teil:  Vom  friihen 

M.'ttclalter  bis  zu  Wieland.  Leipzig.  J.  J.  Weber.  1926. 

Borcherdt’s  treatise  is  the  first  history  of  the  German  novel 
that  satisfies  in  every  respect.  Bobertag's  “Geschichte  des  Romans 
und  der  ihni  verwandten  Dichtungsgattungen  in  Deutschland" 
covers  only  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  and  H.  Mielke  (1913) 
and  Hubert  Rausse  (1914),  who  also  try  to  survey  the  entire 
field,  give  information  only  on  very  general  lines.  Borchcrdt, 
who  for  some  time  has  specialized  in  Grimmelshausen,  fills  in  the 
necessary  details  and  brings  them  up  to  date,  avoiding,  however, 
tiresome  minuteness.  Besides,  he  deepens  our  conception  of  the 
history  of  the  novel.  In  a  very  concise  introduction,  w'hich  is  also 
instructive  for  the  reader  not  chiefly  interested  in  German  litera¬ 
ture.  he  makes  clear,  on  the  one  hand,  the  differences  between  epic 
and  novel,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  the  close  connections  between 
novel  and  short  story,  and  so  laj'S  a  foundation  upon  which  he  is 
able  to  treat  the  novel  and  the  short  story  as  parallel  branches. 
By  this  method,  the  history  of  the  novel  becomes  very  compact, 
and  very  intimately  reflects  the  philosophical  changes  in  general 
culture.  Furthermore,  the  admission  that  short  stories  may  be 
and  often  are  versified,  enables  Borcherdt  to  begin  wdth  the 
“Waltharius  Manu  Fortis’’  and  to  include  the  heroic  epics  of 
medieval  literature.  Thence  he  proceeds  to  Wieland.  Let  us 
hope  that  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  too  long  for  the  second  vol  ¬ 
ume  of  this  admirable  work. 

New  York  University.  — Ernst  Rose. 
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KURT  BUSSE.  Hermann  Sudermann.  Sein  Werk  und  sein 
Wesen.  Stuttgart  und  Berlin.  J.  G.  Cotta'sche  Buchhand- 
Iv.ng  Nachfolgcr.  1927.  3.50  marks. 

In  reading  this  substantial  volume  one  is  almost  reminded  of 
the  "Rettungen”  of  misjudged  authors  which  were  so  much  in 
favor  with  18th  century  critics.  For  Kurt  Busse  earnestly  tries 
to  prove  that  Sudermann  has  been  underestimated  by  those  who 
associated  him  with  naturalism.  The  author  rightly  emphasizes  that 
Sudermann  is  a  born  Prussian,  and  that  as  such  he  is  a  poet  whose 
will-power  is  predominant  over  his  imagination  and  who  indeed 
always  wants  to  educate  his  public  somewhat.  Like  other  Prus¬ 
sian  authors,  he  too  has  been  born  a  little  behind  the  times;  Busse 
places  Sudermann  in  the  same  group  with  Freytag,  Spielhagen, 
and  Heyse.  In  this  judgment,  Busse  is  undoubtedly  right;  one 
must  also  subscribe  in  general  to  his  evaluation  of  the  poet’s 
literary  careeer. 

He  begins  by  showing  Sudermann  in  his  first  novels  still 
rooting  in  his  native  soil,  occupying  himself  with  distinctly 
Prussian  problems.  But  already  at  that  time  he  accomplishes 
the  same  clearness  of  form  by  which  “Die  Ehre”  of  1889  im- 
medately  conquered  the  stage.  In  his  style,  Sudermann  originally 
tends  towards  a  type  of  selective  naturalism,  treating,  up  to 
“Johannisfeuer”  of  1900,  the  conflict  between  individual  and 
society.  When,  by  that  play,  society  appears  to  him  justified  in 
principle,  Sudermann  begins  to  experiment  with  other  forms, 
finally  arriving  however  at  an  even  more  forceful  condensation 
of  naturalistic  diction.  This  is  the  style  in  which  “Es  lebe  das 
Leben”  of  1902  and  “Der  gute  Ruf’’  of  1912  describe  society. 
This  is  also  the  style  of  the  detailed  portraits  of  his  time  which 
Sudermann  draws  in  “Die  entgotterte  Welt’’  of  1915  and  in 
"Das  deutsche  Schicksal’’  of  1921.  In  these  plays,  however,  the 
political  prophet  has  become  more  powerful  than  the  poet;  this 
fact  appears  most  characteristic  when  one  keeeps  in  mind  that 
Prussians  hardly  ever  played  a  leading  part  in  the  field  of 
literature,  though  in  political  battle  they  often  held  the  front-line. 
In  “Der  tolle  Professor’’  of  1926,  Sudermann  pronounces  his 
final  judgment,  making  the  destruction  of  liberalism  responsible 
for  the  downfall  of  bourgeois  society. 

Even  this  short  analysis  will  have  demonstrated  that  no  seri¬ 
ous  student  of  modern  German  literature  can  forego  reading 
Busse’s  careful  treatment  of  one  of  its  most  disputed  figures. 

New  York  University.  — Ernst  Rose. 
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HANS  THOMA,  als  Meistcr  des  Wortes.  Auswahl  und  Ein- 
fuhrunp  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Saedler. — REINHARD  JOHN¬ 
NY  ES  SORGE,  Auswahl  und  Einfiihrung  von  Dr.  Martin 
Rockenbach.— WILHELM  SCHMIDTBONN,  Aus¬ 
wahl  und  Einfiihrung  von  Dr.  Heinrich  Saedler. — 
ENRICA  V.  HANDELMAZZETTI,  Aus¬ 
wahl  und  Einfiihrung  von  Dr.  Johannes 
Maria  Fischer.  —  M.  Gladbach. 

Fiihrer-Verlag.  3  marks  each 
volume. 

Four  volumes  from  the  carefully  selected  and  beautifully 
bound  and  printed  “Auswahl”  series,  of  which  ten  volumes  have 
appeared  and  ten  more  are  promised.  The  gentle  old  artist  Hans 
Thoma  appears  here  as  a  gentle  old  poet  likewise,  preaching  in 
both  prose  and  verse  cheerful  submission  to  the  will  of  a  com¬ 
passionate  Providence.  Reinhard  Johannes  Sorge,  the  intense 
young  mystic  poet  who  lost  his  life  early  in  the  Great  War,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-six,  is  the  object  of  a  sympathetic  study  by  his  edi¬ 
tor  which  occupies  nearly  half  the  volume  devoted  to  him. 
W'ilhelm  Schmindtbonn,  the  charming  Rhineland  story-teller,  is 
here  with  a  dozen  of  his  choicest  whimsies.  Short  selections  from 
five  of  her  fine  long  novels  give  a  very  inadequate  impression  of 
the  Austrian  Enrica  v.  Handel-Mazzetti,  but  Dr.  Fischer  has  done 
his  best  to  fill  in  the  picture  with  a  well-stocked  preface. 

— R.  T.  H. 


ADOLF  BARTELS  MAINTAINS  that  Oswald  Floeck’s 
"Die  Deutsche  Dichtung  der  Gegenwart”  (Karlsruhe,  Friedrich 
Gutsch),  is  a  plagiarism  from  his  “Deutsche  Dichtung  der  Gegen- 
v\art”  (Leipzig,  Avenarius). 

ONE  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  bibliographies  of 
Dante  translations  is  that  compiled  by  Giuliano  Mambrelli,  and 
recently  published  by  Leo  Olschki,  Florence. 

AN  EXCITING  NOVEL  of  post-bellum  Vienna  is  Richard 
Peter’s  “Die  besiegte  Stadt”  (Wien,  Amalthea-Verlag). 

ENRIQUE  LARRETA’S  “ZOGOIBI”  sold  50,000  copie? 
in  three  months,  a  remarkable  record  for  South  America. 
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JAKOB  KNEIP.  Auswahl.  Wege  nach  Orplid,  herausgege- 
ben  von  Dr.  Martin  Rockenbach.  M.  Gladbach  und  Koln. 

Orplid-Verlag. 

J.^KOB  KNEIP.  Auswahl  und  Einfiihrung  von  Dr.  Heinrich 
Saedler.  Miinchen  Gladbach.  Fiihrer-Verlag. 

The  danger  of  every  highly  developed  culture  lies  in  over- 
intellectualization.  The  farther  we  are  removed  from  Mother 
Earth,  the  thinner  the  atmosphere,  the  greater  the  strain  on  those 
bonds  which  unite  us  with  the  great  mass  of  people  in  social 
solidarity.  For  that  very  reason  a  poet  rising  from  the  peasant 
class  has  always  had  an  important  mission.  The  era  of  a  Stefan 
George  needs  the  Antaeus-like  counterpart  of  a  Jakob  Kneip. 
The  two  present  anthologies,  the  one  containing  mostly  prose, 
the  other  mainly  verse,  each  furnished  with  a  short  biographical 
sketch,  are  to  be  w’armly  recommended  as  adequate  introductions 
to  the  work  of  this  forceful  personality  and  his  writings,  which 
draw  strength  from  the  rustic  life  of  the  Franconian  Hundsriick. 
Whoever  has  enjoyed  Joseph  Winkler’s  Eulenspiegel  ‘Bomberg’ 
will  appreciate  Kneip’s  somewhat  more  serious  ‘Hunter  Hampit’ 
whose  adventures  he  may  sample  in  Rockenbach’s  selection. 

Ohio  State  University.  — Ernst  Feisc. 

GEORGE  H.  MAHLOW,  Neue  Wege  durch  die  griechische 
Sprache  und  Dichtung.  Berlin  and  Leipzig.  Walter  de 
Gruyter  &  Co.  1927.  Paper  22  marks,  linen  25  marks. 

The  problem  investigated  is  the  so-called  alpha  purum  of 
Attic.  I.  E.  long  a  becomes  Ion.  v'-  Att.  long  o  after  e,  i  or  p,  but 
elsewhere  v-  To  these  rules  there  are  some  (M.  thinks  many) 
exceptions,  long  o  appearing  for  regular  ir,  and  vice  versa.  This 
change  is  generally  regarded  as  phonetic  shifting,  and  the  excep¬ 
tions  as  due  to  borrowing  or  analogy.  M.  contends  that  both 
the  normal  change  and  the  exceptions  are  due  solely  to  the  langu¬ 
age  mixture  which  ensued  upon  the  Ionic  conquest.  He  thinks 
the  Pre-Hellenic  populations  were  able  to  pronounce  short  o,  but 
not  long  a,  for  which  they  substituted  e  or  t?  in  the  Hellenic 
speech  forced  upon  them.  He  thinks  that  the  pronunciations  of 
conquered  and  conqueror  at  first  subsisted  side  by  side  as  class 
dialects,  but  that  they  finally  coalesced  in  varying  forms  in  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  and  communities,  and  that  out  of  these  varying 
coalescences  arose  the  diverse  regional,  local,  literary  and  poetic 
(lyric,  choral,  epic,  elegiac)  dialects,  all  of  which  he  therefore 
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regards  as  truly  local  and  indigenous,  originating  in  speech  mix¬ 
ture  and  not  in  phonetic  shifting  or  borrowing. 

M.  frankly  states  his  standpoint  on  p.  Ill  of  the  Vorwort. 
Fully  convinced  of  the  above  theories  in  advance  “Die  Ueberzeu- 
gung  .  .  .  langst  in  mir  befestigt”  ....  “weil  ...  es  mir 
Ton  vornherein  feststand”),  he  began  this  as  a  parti  pris  inves’.'ga- 
tion  with  the  expectation  of  confirming  his  already  sett  ed  views. 
This  standpoint  is  consistently  carried  out,  all  evidence  being  ac¬ 
cepted,  readjusted  or  rejected  as  it  agrees  or  disagrees  with  his 
theory.  The  evidence  of  Homeric,  dramatic  and  lyric  forms  is 
considered  on  a  par  w’ith  that  of  prose  and  inscript’onal  forms  in 
determining  local  usage;  the  -ov  gen.  of  masc.  long  -a-  stems  is 
claimed  (p.  117)  as  a  true  long  o-  ending  as  is  also  the  long  -ar 
nom.  sing,  ending  of  borrowed  Doric  patronymics  on  the  ground 
that  .\ttic  always  fully  assimilated  foreign  names  (!) — surely  a 
dizzy  circulus  in  probando.  Again.  Opijf(  (p.  15),  tragic  form  of 
Hpo{,  shows  that  the  -\thenian  tongue  could  frame  pv  as  well  as 
pa,  and  hence  M.  concludes  that  no  shifting  ever  took  place  be¬ 
tween  them! — Non  sequitur. 

.\side  from  this  fundamental  bias,  the  work  shows  'ipe  and 
profound  scholarship,  and  has  many  strong  points  in  'ts  details, 
as.  among  many  others,  his  etymology  of  IIcppos  (pp.  393ff.) 

The  greatest  service  of  the  work  lies  in  its  comprehensive 
collation  of  a  long  o  and  v  forms,  especially  those  v/hich  do  not 
directly  square  with  the  current  rule.  These  sh.'iild  furnish  an 
invaluable  aid,  if  not  a  complete  basis,  for  an  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  long  o;  ri  question. 

LTntil  such  an  impartial  investigation  is  made.  M’s  conclusicns 
(or  premises)  must  be  accepted  with  the  greatest  skentT'a!  re¬ 
serve. 

Ottawa  (Kansas)  Imiversity.  — Robert  James  Kellogg. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  the  turbulent  Frank  Harris 
has  been  translated  into  German  by  Antonia  Vallentin  (Berlin, 
S.  Fischer),  and  is  being  received  wn'th  favor  in  Germany. 

THE  PREMIO  FASTENRATH  for  Spanish  literature 
went  this  year  to  Antonio  Porras  Marquez,  whose  novel  “El 
Centro  de  las  .Almas”  was  thus  adjudged  the  most  meritorious 
of  the  year. 
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L.  HIRSCH  und  F.  C.  HEBERT.  Neues  englisch-deutsches 
Worterbuch.— E.  C.  HEBERT  and  L.  HIRSCH.  A  New 
German-English  Dictionary. — Paris.  Garner.  1926. 

This  excellent  two-volume  German-English  dictionary  is 
the  work  of  two  professors  in  the  Lycee  of  Bordeaux.  Its  avowed 
purpose  has  been  to  pack  the  maximum  of  information  into  the 
minimum  of  space.  This  purpose  it  accomplishes  amazingly  well. 
In  half  the  space  used  by  the  admirable  new  Brandt  dictionary, 
it  handles  four-fifths  as  many  words.  In  one-fourth  the  space 
taken  by  the  German-English  volume  of  the  Fliigel-Schmidt- 
Tanger,  it  discusses  three-fourth  as  many  words.  In  less  space 
than  the  new  Classic  dictionary,  it  deals  with  twice  as  many  words. 
Moreover,  in  its  choice  of  material,  it  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
wise  and  practical.  The  reviewer  has  found  no  omissions  .r:  the 
line  of  words  of  general  importance,  although  he  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  phrase  from  the  title-page  of  the  English-Ger- 
«  man  volume  “mit  besonderer  Riicksicht  auf  die  neuesten  Erfin- 
dungen”.  This  w’ork  gives  no  more  technological  help  than  the 
average  small  dictionary. 

The  only  evidences  that  the  book’s  production  on  soil  which 
was  neither  German  nor  English  has  been  a  handicap,  are  a  few 
relatively  small  typographical  errors.  The  German-English  vol 
ume  is  prefaced  with  an  excellent  treatment  of  the  principles  of 
German  pronunciation.  The  English-German  part  wisely  declines 
to  undertake  a  similar  task  for  the  erratic  tongue  of  Shakespeare, 
but  furnishes  instead  an  indication,  in  the  German  characters,  of 
the  pronunciation  of  every  English  word  which  is  defined.  This 
difficult  task  the  compilers  have  handled  probably  as  well  as 
could  have  been  expected.  For  the  “th”  sound,  they  throw  up  the 
sponge  and  use  the  Roman  “t”  and  “h”,  and  for  its  voiced  value 
they  write  “dh”.  For  several  problems  they  have  found  only  im¬ 
perfect  solutions,  but  it  goes  without  saying  that  an  effort  to 
indicate  the  pronunciation  of  one  language  in  terms  of  the 
pronunciation  of  another,  is  doomed  to  failure  at  many  points. 
Western  Americans  will  be  pleased  to  notice  that  they  follow 
American  as  well  as  English  lexicographical  authorities,  and  that 
for  such  a  word  as  “either”,  they  even  give  the  preference  to 
“eether”  over  “ither”. 

The  purchaser  of  this  dictionary  may  not  find  it  in  every  re¬ 
spect  as  pleasant  to  handle  as  some  more  expensive  ones,  but 
he  will  get  more  information  for  his  money  than  he  could  secure 
anywhere  else.  — R.  T.  H. 
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ADAM  MUELLER-GUTTENBRUN.  Das  idyllische  Jahr. 

Leipzig.  Philipp  Reclam.  Bound,  80  pfennigs. 

The  Swabian-Austrian  dramatist-critic-novelist  Miiller- 
Guttenbrun,  vigorous  champion  of  Hungarian  Deutschtum,  was 
in  his  quieter  moments,  and  especially  in  his  last  years  (he  died 
in  1923),  a  great  nature-lover  and  the  author  of  curiously  plain 
and  serious  little  essays  on  ants,  birds,  squirrels,  plants  and  the 
weather.  His  love  for  our  humble  cousins  was  touched  with  a 
profound  respect  which  gives  his  animal-studies  a  fine  tone  that 
is  characteristic.  This  little  volume  contains  eight  of  these  essays, 
with  a  biographical  Nachwort. 

— R.  T.  H. 

ARTHUR  HOFFMANN,  Editor,  Literarische  Berichte  aus  dem 
Gebiete  der  Philosophie.  Erfurt.  Verlag  Kurt  Stenger. 

Price  varies  wdth  each  number. 

This  is  an  extremely  valuable  bibliographical  journal  which 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  not  only  of  students  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  also  of  such  related  fields  as  psychology  and  sociology. 
It  would  seem  to  be  justified  in  the  assertion  that  at  least  it  is  its 
ambition  to  be  a  complete  bibliography  of  current  literature  in 
these  fields.  A  few  general  articles  are  to  be  found  in  each  num¬ 
ber. 

— Howard  Eaton. 


JOAQUIN  ARDERIUS,  in  his  three  novels  “Asi  me  fe- 
cunde  Zarathustra,”  “Yo  y  tres  mujeres,”  and  the  new  one,  “Ojo 
de  brasa,”  has  produced  brilliant  studies  of  abnormal  mentalities. 

GASTON  LEROUX,  author  of  the  “Mystere  de  la  Chambre 
jaune”  and  numerous  other  popular  thrillers,  died  recently  in 
Paris. 

GASTON  JOLLIV'ET,  dean  of  Parisian  journalists,  has 
published  a  volume  of  amusing  anecdotes  under  the  title  “Souve¬ 
nirs  de  la  vie  de  plaisir  sous  le  second  Empire.” 

PIERRE  DAYE  publishes  (Paris,  Editions  de  France),  a 
book  on  China  which  bears  the  alluring  title  “La  Chine  est  un 
pays  charmant.” 
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HANS  MEYER,  Geschichte  der  Alten  Philosophic.  Philoso- 

sophische  Handbibliothek,  Vol.  X.  Munich.  Kosel  and 
Pustet.  1925. 

This  study  of  what  has  by  universal  consent  been  accepted 
as  “ancient  philosophy”  is  particularly  valuable  for  two  reasons: 
it  is  written  in  a  clear  and  consecutive  style,  without  technicalities 
or  needless  complexity,  and  yet  it  can  fairly  be  said  to  be  ade¬ 
quate.  It  makes  no  pretense  to  the  discovery  of  new  truth  in  this 
field,  but  certainly  no  student  of  Greek  philosophy  wou.d  deny 
that  w’hat  is  most  needed  now  perhaps  is  not  the  accumulation  of 
new  and  startling  documents  and  discoveries,  but  the  remterpr'*- 
tation  of  what  we  already  know.  That  the  author’s  interpretatin.i 
of  this  period  is  one-sided  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  gives 
only  a  few  scant  lines  to  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  mysteries — 
calling  them  pre-philosophic  religious  manifestations — although 
this  omission  embarrasses  him  not  a  little  in  many  places,  a-; 
when  he  attempts  to  understand  Plato’s  doctrine  of  the  soul.  On 
the  whole  he  carries  to  an  extreme  the  prevalent  tendency  to  re¬ 
gard  Greek  philosophy  as  essentially  ratiocinative,  and  to  attribute 
to  foreign  sources  the  recurrent  mysticism  which  finally  comes 
to  its  apotheosis  in  Christianity.  In  keeping  with  this  point  of 
view  he  relegates  to  another  volume  the  study  of  such  typica’ 
products  of  Greek  philosophy  as  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers 
and  the  heretics  of  the  early  Church.  Not  until  we  realize  that 
the  Greeks  were  not  merely  intellectual  thinking  machines  but 
were  men  of  flesh  and  blood,  even  as  we  are,  will  we  have  as  fai.* 
a  view  of  Greek  philosophy  as  we  already  have  of  Greek  art  and 
Greek  politics. 

— Howard  Eaton.  . 

HERMANN  SUDERMANN’S  new  play  “Der  Hasenfell- 
handler”  is  published  by  Cotta  Nf.,  Stuttgart. 

SOME  INTERESTING  UNPUBLISHED  LETTERS  of 
Wilhelm  Busch  appear  in  the  February  number  of  “Westermanns 
Monatshefte”  (Braunschweig). 

USEFLIL  STUDIES  of  literary  composition  are  Oskar  Wal- 
zel’s  essays  published  under  the  title  “Das  Wortkunstwerk” 
(Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer). 

PAUL  LANG  studies  the  contemporary  Swiss  drama  in 
“Zeitgenossische  schweizer  Dramatiker”  (Bern,  J.  Kleiner). 
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RUDOLF  PAULSEN.  Der  Mensch  an  der  Wage.  Leipzig.  H. 

Haessel,  Verlag.  1926.  6  Marks. 

The  literary  tradition  of  Nietzsche  is  not  yet  dead  in  German 
popular  philosophical  writings,  and  we  have  here  a  rather  mediocre 
and  disjointed  attempt  to  strike  the  same  note  of  aphoristic  senten¬ 
tiousness  without  revealing  too  specifically  wdiat  may  be  the  real 
message  of  the  author.  At  times  the  argument  descends  to  utte- 
banality  if  not  absurdity,  as  when  he  insists  that  “a  unity  with¬ 
out  contradiction  would  be  neither  two  nor  one  nor  nothing  .  .  ” 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  the  author  gradually  hew’s 
out  a  small  clearing  in  the  philosophical  wilderness  in  which  to 
erect  his  own  temple  of  truth,  and  even  if  one  cannot  easily  find 
one’s  way  thereto  at  least  one  can  gather  much  intellectual 
provender  from  the  small  chips  which  fly  from  the  busy  ax. 

— Howard  Eaton. 

C.  ROESLER.  Der  Weg  zum  Ehegluck.  Freiberg  (Sa.).  Ernst 
Maukisch.  1926. 

.•\n  earnest  author  of  the  old  school  discourses  pleasantly  of 
the  fundamental  differences  between  man  and  woman,  and  of  tne 
wisest  procedure  in  the  capitalizing  the  advantages  and  avoiding 
the  disadvantages  which  spring  from  these  differences.  “Verhei- 
ratet  sein,  heisst  Kiimpfer  sein,  heisst  kampfen,  aber  nicht  gegen 
den  andcren  Teil,  sondern  gegen  dich  selber.”  Roesler’s 
ideal  woman  is  the  docile  housewife  of  pre-war  Germany.  The 
slender  book  is  amusingly  and  usefully  packed  with  quotations 
and  bibliographical  information. 

— R.  T.  H. 


EDMl’Nl)  KISS.  Der  Weg  aus  der  Nacht.  Hamburg.  Verlags 
buchhandlung  Broscheck  &  Co.  1926. 

While  symbolizing  a  theory  of  Germany’s  economic  and  soc¬ 
ial  revival,  the  title  of  this  powerful  little  novel  refers  directly  to 
the  mentality  of  an  individual  shaken  by  the  great  war.  The 
theory  is  essentially  one  of  diligent  attention  to  the  present  and 
future  as  opposed  to  morbid  reminiscences  of  the  immediate  past. 
The  pragmatic  obviousness  of  such  a  theory  is  vitalized  by  an 
inherent  freshness  of  plot  and  thought.  Foreigners  will  like  the 
book  because  of  its  simplicity  in  style  and  diction. 

— W.  A.  W. 
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PAUL  FREYBE.  Ende — Anfang — Ende.  Ein  Skizzenbuch  von 
Madchen  und  Frauen.  Rostock.  Carl  Hinstorff. 

The  twelve  disciples  of  Venus  Libentina  who  are  the  twelve 
heroines  of  this  series  of  violent  sketches,  are  so  prevailingly  un¬ 
happy  that  the  book  may  be  intended  for  a  moral  homily.  “Ueber 
den  Wellen”,  the  aviator-story  at  the  beginning,  is  vigorous  and 
thrilling.  “Gewitter”  is  a  plausible  and  unwholesomely  absorb¬ 
ing  conjecture  as  to  what  a  perfectly  well-intentioned,  excessively 
timid  woman  might  do  under  very  special  circumstances.  Most 
of  the  others,  although  vivid  at  times,  are  disappointing. 

— R.  T.  H. 

FR.\NZ  HERWIG.  Die  Eingeengrten.  Muunchen.  Verlag  Josef 
Kosel  &  Friedrich  Pustet. 

The  author  goes  to  great  length  to  unfold  before  the  reader 
the  inner  life  of  his  characters,  their  psychological  reactions,  their 
subtle  debates  wdth  themselves.  In  this  respect  the  novel  is 
reminiscent  of  Dostoyefsky,  even  to  the  extent  of  including  a  little 
Raskolnikov  of  its  own.  The  novel  reminds  one  also  of  another 
great  Russian,  Tolstoi,  by  the  "God-seeking”  of  its  characters. 
The  plot  is  weak.  The  book  is  two-thirds  over  before  anything  of 
consequence  happens,  and  to  enliven  the  last  third  the  author  has 
recourse  to  rather  violent  means:  death,  murder,  suicide,  insanity. 
The  merits  of  the  book  lie  in  the  characters  discussed.  The  old 
Jew  Markus  and  the  "Mann  Gottes”  Paul  are  wonderful  types 
which  repay  the  reader  for  many  a  drawn  out  page.  What  they, 
in  their  unassuming  ways,  do  for  this  wretched  humanity,  the 
first  in  the  name  of  Yahveh,  the  second  in  the  name  of  the  Savior, 
reveals  in  a  dazzling  manner  the  shining  beauty  of  their  souls. 

— N.  A.  C. 

ARNOLD  ZWEIG.  Der  Spiegel  des  grossen  Kaisers.  Postdam. 

Gustav  Kiepenheuer  Verlag.  1926. 

A  short  story  centering  around  the  life  of  Frederick  the  Sec¬ 
ond,  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  It  is  done  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  manner,  tending  to  glorify  the  historical  characters  and 
the  period  in  which  they  lived,  rather  than  to  reveal  personality. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything  else  could 
be  done  in  view  of  our  distance  from  the  scene  and  the  scarcity 
of  intimate  source  material.  The  outstanding  feature  is  the  color¬ 
ful  picture  of  medieval  life.  The  book  might  well  be  considered 
for  text  purposes  in  secondary  schools. 


— Harry  Barth. 
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WILHELM  WIRBITZKY.  Adler  und  Falken.  Breitenhain  im 
Eulengebirge.  Schlesischer  Musenalmanach-Verlag.  1926. 
This  romance  deals  interestingly  with  historic  sore  spots  along 
the  border  between  Germany  and  Poland  as  the  latter  was  re¬ 
nationalized  and  reconstituted  by  the  Treaty  of  V'ersailles.  The 
author  hopes  that  Germany  may  regain  those  lately  lost  pro¬ 
vinces — and  possibly  more?  “What  is  truth?”  asked  puzzled  Pilate. 
“What  is  justice?”  one  may  also  ask,  when  lost  provinces  (lost 
several  times)  are  the  subject  of  dispute. 

— Joseph  F.  Paxton. 

JULIUS  BERSTL.  Lichtenbcrgs  Idyll.— ALFRED  DE  MUS¬ 
SET.  Der  Sohn  des  Tizian.— ROBERT  GRIEPENKERL. 

Ein  Ueberlebcnder. — ADOLF  OBEE.  Die  Punsch- 
gesellschaft. — ARNOLD  ZWEIG.  Gerufene  Schat- 
ten, — Leipzig.  Philipp  Reclam.  1927.  Each 

volume,  bound,  80  pfennings. 

Of  this  new  group  of  Reclam  short  stories,  the  tender  re¬ 
telling  of  the  love-tragedy  of  the  deformed  Gottingen  Professor 
Lichtenberg,  an  incident  which  the  editor  conjectures  may  have 
influenced  George  Bernard  Shaw’s  “Pygmalion”,  is  wholesomely 
different  from  the  bulk  of  the  contemporary  output.  Ernst  San¬ 
der  has  made  an  excellent  version  of  Musset’s  sketch  from 
Renaissance  Italy.  The  strength  of  the  gifted  wastrel  Robert 
Griepenkerl  was  in  the  theater,  but  this  exciting  little  sea-tale  of 
his  probably  merited  reprinting.  Arnold  Zweig’s  “Jerusalem  er- 
rettet”  has  a  cruel  charm  like  “Salammbo”,  and  Cinq-Mars, 
Eckermann,  and  the  stupid  Silesian  private  who  obeyed  orders 
literally  if  it  cost  him  his  skin,  are  alive  in  these  virile  pages. 
Obee’s  “Punschgesellschaft”  is  cheap. 

— R.  T.  H. 

FELIX  NABOR.  Das  Madchen  aus  der  Fremde.  Kiinstler- 

Roman  aus  der  Gegenwart.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger  &  Co. 

(Switzerland). 

After  an  introduction  which  plays  in  Berlin,  the  scenes  are 
laid  mainly  in  art-centers.  The  theme  of  the  book  is:  Love  or 
vain  titles?  The  heroine,  “das  Madchen  aus  der  Fremde”  is  a 
Lady  Bountiful,  who,  undisturbed  by  taunts  and  disappointments, 
pursues  her  quest  for  “the  blue  flower”,  happiness  in  true  love. 
At  first  her  methods  are  not  unlike  those  employed  by  other 
romantically-inclined  girls,  but  she  shows  true  American  grit 
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when  her  happiness  is  about  to  be  shipwrecked.  A  fine,  stern 
character.  Our  sympathy,  however,  is  with  Peter,  the  poor  hunch¬ 
back,  who  finally  gives  up  his  life’s  blood  for  his  Madonna-lady. 
Never  can  we  forget  this  narrow-minded  soul,  struggling  con¬ 
tinually  for  high  ideals. 

A  delightful  story  with  a  great  appeal  to  those  whose  hearts 
beat  alw'ays  young. 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women.  — Margaretha  Ascher. 

FELIX  HOLLANDER:  Jesus  und  Judas — Sturmwind  in  Wes- 
ten.  Ein  Berliner  Roman. — Der  Weg  des  Thomas  Truck. 

Rostock.  Carl  Hinstorff. 

Resurrections  and  editions  of  collected  works  seems  to  be 
quite  the  thing  these  days.  Under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
W.  Flemming,  Carl  Hinstorff s  Verlag  has  begun  the  publication 
of  the  collected  works  of  Felix  Hollander  in  six  volumes.  Felix 
Hollander  was  born  in  1867,  his  first  novel  “Jesus  und  Judas’’  was 
published  in  1889,  the  same  year  that  Hauptmann’s  first  drama 
“V’^or  Sonnenaufgang’’  had  its  stormy  entrance.  This  novel  is  a 
product  of  the  same  spirit  of  revolt.  The  hero  Carl  Truck  is  .i 
young  student  filled  w^ith  the  desire  to  be  the  savior  of  the  sup 
pressed.  He  meets  a  double  martydrom  thru  the  suffering  that 
he  brings  upon  his  conservative  family  and  thru  the  distrust  with 
which  influential  members  of  the  persecuted  socialistic  party  meet 
him.  It  is  the  experience  that  Lilly  Braun  has  depicted  so  gra¬ 
phically  in  her  “Memoiren  einer  Sozialistin.’’  Our  young  hero  is 
held  in  the  cruel  gyves  of  poverty  and  to  save  his  wife  from 
starvation  he  betrays  to  the  police  members  of  the  socalistic 
party  that,  because  of  their  distrust  of  him,  have  refused  to  give 
him  a  position.  Thus  this  Jesus  becomes  a  Judas.  In  despair 
he  throws  himself  into  the  waters  of  the  Spree.  Comrades  then 
go  to  aid  his  wife.  There  is  much  in  this  novel  that  is  crass  and 
crude.  It  is  a  product  of  the  naturalism  that  marked  the  late 
eighties  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  is  a  close  cousin  to  the 
sketches  of  Holz  and  Schlaf.  This  second  novel,  Sturmwind  im 
Western,  depicts  the  same  milieu  as  Sudermann’s  “Sodoms 
Ende.’’  The  general  theme  is  a  financial  and  moral  crash  in  the 
fashionable  west  end  of  Berlin.  Hollander  is  less  directly  the 
apostle  of  a  new  social  order  than  in  “Jesus  und  Judas.’’  Thus 
the  human  element  comes  out  far  more  distinctively;  the  Ten- 
denz  stays  in  the  background. — In  the  third  novel,  first  published 
in  1902,  the  Tendenz,  the  preahing  of  the  new  social  gospel. 
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comes  once  more  into  the  foreground.  We  have  long  reports  of 
speeches  and  discussions.  And  yet  this  novel  marks  a  distinct 
advance  over  its  predecessors.  The  characters  stand  out  with  a 
concrete  vividnes  in  this  Entwicklungsroman,  the  general  tendencv 
of  which  is  best  assumed  up  in  a  stanza  from  Angelus  Sil.'s'us 
quoted  by  the  hero: 

Der  Zufall  muss  hinweg  und  aller  falscher  Schein — 

Du  musst  ganz  wesentlich  und  ungefarbet  sein! 

Mensch,  werde  wesentlich:  denn  w'enn  die  Welt  vergeht, 

So  fallt  der  Zufall  weg — das  Wesen,  das  besteht. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  hero,  but  also  of  his  mother  and 
foster-sister,  and  although  Hollander  occasionally  lapses  into  melo¬ 
drama,  as  in  the  love  affair  of  the  hero  with  a  society  lady  and  his 
marriage  with  a  girl  from  the  lowest  strata,  a  victim  of  alcohol¬ 
ism,  the  inner  essence  of  Thomas  Truck  becomes  ever  clearer, 
ever  more  real.  He  attains  to  that  love  that  understandeth  all 
things,  that  feels  itself  akin  to  all  suffering  mankind.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  the  man  of  Nazareth  about  him.  This  novel  is  well 
worth  reading. 

University  of  Wisconsin.  — Friedrich  Bruns. 

WILHELM  VON  SCHOLZ.  Perpetua,  der  Roman  der 
Schwestern  Breitenschnitt.  Berlin-Grunewald.  Horen-Verlag. 

1926.  5.50  marks  (Bound  in  cloth,  8  marks,  bound  in 
half  morocco,  12  marks). 

Wilhelm  von  Scholz’s  literary  career  has  been  one  of  un¬ 
swerving  progress.  The  dramatist  who  was  recognized  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  only,  the  lyrical  poet  whose  classical  clearness  of  ex¬ 
pression  was  rightly  praised  by  the  best  critics,  has  at  last  become 
the  president  of  the  newly  founded  “Deutsche  Dichterakademie”. 
And  in  “Perpetua”,  Scholz  reaches  heights  which  surpass  every¬ 
thing  which  he  has  written  before. 

This  novel  is  a  strange  tale  of  twin-sisters,  Katharina  and 
Maria,  whose  lives  are  so  intimately  conected  one  with  the  other, 
that  not  only  bodily,  but  also  mentally  one  can  take  the  other’s 
place.  When  Maria  falls  in  love  with  a  young  patrician  and, 
after  that,  has  to  go  to  a  nunnery  in  order  to  recover  her  health, 
Katharina  steps  into  her  place  and  develops  the  feeling  of  her 
sister.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Maria  returns  to  the  city  and 
becomes  aware  of  what  has  been  going  on  during  her 
absence,  she  does  not  interfere  with  Katharina’s  love,  but 
steps  aside  and  takes  the  veil,  being  called,  from  now  on,  “Sister 
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Pcrpctua”.  Katherine  clings  to  her  beloved  one,  and  when  he 
is  about  to  forsake  her,  she  conjures  evil  powers  in  order  to  call 
him  back  to  her  and,  later  on,  to  revenge  herself  on  him.  As  a 
born  somnambulist,  she  is  most  susceptible  to  voices  from  the 
beyond;  she  always  knows  what  her  sister  is  doing,  and  she  alsj 
has  presentiments  of  events  that  are  still  in  the  mold.  So 
Katharina  also  foresees  herself  as  being  accused  of  wdtchery. 
When  this  finally  happens,  Perpetua  comes  from  the  nunnery, 
and  takes  Katharina’s  place  on  the  pyre,  to  be  burned  instead  of 
her.  Clothed  in  Maria’s  cowl,  the  unconscious  Katharina  re¬ 
mains  upon  the  floor  of  the  prison-cell  and  is  taken  back  to  the 
cloister,  where,  after  a  long  period  of  illness,  she  recovers  and 
becomes  a  saint.  Under  the  same  name  of  Perpetua,  Katharina 
accomplishes  miraculous  deeds,  so  completing  the  life  of  her 
sister. 

As  one  may  already  conclude  from  what  has  been  said,  the 
action  of  "Perpetua”  takes  place  in  the  middle-ages.  For  other¬ 
wise  nobody  would  believe  all  the  occult  phenomena  which  are 
reported  by  Scholz,  and  in  which,  as  may  be  seen  from  other 
sources,  the  poet  possesses  implicit  faith.  The  important  point, 
however,  is  with  the  method  of  presentation,  the  poet  calling  for 
imagination  rather  than  reason.  The  vivid  description  of  the 
sisters’  inner  experiences,  the  concise,  yet  sufficient  treatment 
of  the  medieval  background,  the  powerful  sweep  of  the  narrative 
cannot  fail  to  overcome  the  objections  of  even  the  most  critical 
reader. 

Scholz’s  novel  certainly  is  a  masterpiece  of  art.  It  may 
further  be  the  first  vigorous  manifestation  of  a  new  idealism. 
For  after  all,  does  not  German  intellectual  life  in  its  entirety 
move  on  to  a  new  synthesis,  and  does  not,  therefore,  Scholz’s 
belief  in  the  spiritual  unity  of  the  world  lie  in  the  way  which  Ger¬ 
man  thought  will  eventually  have  to  follow? 

New  York  University.  — Ernst  Rose. 


FRIEDRICH  HIRTH,  ('hinese  authority  and  before  the 
war  Professor  of  Chinese  in  Columbia  University,  died  in  Mun¬ 
ich  in  January. 

AX  ORIGINAL  IDEA  and  a  valuable  piece  of  work  is 
Alexander  Herzberg’s  “Zur  Psychologie  der  Philosophie  und  der 
Philosophen”  (Leipzig,  Felix  Meiner). 
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FELIX  BRAUN,  Die  Taten  des  Herakles.  Roman.  Leipzig- 
Wien-Munchen.  F.  G.  Speidel’sche  V'^erlagsbuchhandlung. 

4.  bis  6.,  neu  durchgesehehene  Auflage.  6.50  Austrian 
shillings  (Bound  in  cloth,  8  shillings). 

“Die  Taten  des  Herakles”,  Felix  Braun’s  first  novel,  made  its 
first  appearance  in  1921.  The  fact  of  its  now  having  reached  a 
second  edition  seems  to  prove  that  the  novel  met  with  favorable 
reception  in  limited  circles.  It  indeed  deserves  the  attention  of 
lovers  of  historic  novels.  For  Braun  portrays  the  age  of  Nero 
with  remarkable  accuracy. 

Since,  upon  his  birth,  the  hero  was  threatened  by  two  ser¬ 
pents,  his  father  called  him  Herakles.  Yet  this  Hellenistic 
Herakles  is  but  a  shadow  of  his  great  patron.  He  shows  all 
those  signs  of  weariness  and  dissatisfaction  that  made  his  tim;; 
ripe  for  Christianity.  Indeed,  after  having  first  met  with  Paulus 
and  his  disciples,  Herakles  begins  to  nourish  an  indistinct  long¬ 
ing  for  a  life  different  from  the  meaningless  existence  which  he 
has  thus  far  lead.  However,  he  does  not  find  consolation  with 
contemporary  philosophers;  neither  does  country  life  yield  any 
satisfaction  to  him,  though  it  be  far  from  sophisticated  civilisa¬ 
tion.  Utterly  disgusted  with  life,  Herakles  throws  away  his  be¬ 
longings  and  becomes  a  Christian.  And  yet  this  does  not  end  at 
once  his  inner  isolation.  Fulfillment  comes  only  when,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  convictions,  Herakles  is  captured  and  permitted  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  twelve  other  Christians,  finally  meeting  the 
lion  for  which  he  has  longed  during  his  whole  life. 

Dissatisfaction  with  individualism  is  widely  spread  also  in 
our  own  civilization.  Braun  chooses  an  historical  form  for  this 
problem  and  clothes  it  in  beautiful  descriptions  of  land  and  sea. 
But  having  too  faithfully  merged  into  the  spirit  of  the  first 
Christian  century,  he  falls  short  of  evoking  our  undivided  in¬ 
terest. 

New  York  University.  — Ernst  Rose. 

ANNIE  HRUSCHKA.  Der  Feind  aus  detn  DunkeL  Einsie- 
deln,  (Switzerland).  Benziger  &  Co.  1926. 

Lovers  of  a  good  detective  story  will  enjoy  a  real  thrill  in 
reading  this  book.  Subconsciously  it  stresses  a  moral  and  por¬ 
trays  the  family  life  and  the  characteristic  aloofness  of  the  Austrian 
army  officer.  The  author  holds  your  attention  at  a  high  pitch 
from  the  first  page  to  the  last  sentence. 


— J.  M.  Thurmger 
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ANNIE  HRUSCHKA.  Der  Tote  aus  Brasilien.  Einsicdeln 
(Switzerland).  Benziger  &  Co. 

This  latest  work  from  the  pen  of  Annie  Hruschka  proves  he-; 
understanding  of  every  angle  of  the  detective  story.  Her  style  is 
crisp  and  the  various  knots  of  the  problem  remain  well  guarded 
until  the  final  curtain  falls. 

— J.  M.  Thuringer. 

HEINZ  WELTEN.  Der  Ehrenbiirger.  Berlin.  Universitas 
Deutsche  Verlags-Aktiengesellschaft.  1926. 

A  “novel  of  thieves  and  other  honest  people,”  is  the  translated 
subtitle  of  the  book,  which  is  opened  with  a  poetical  quotation! 
“Life  has  but  the  value  that  our  dreams  give  to  it.”  Heinz  Welten 

lets  his  personages  dream  that  they  are  thieves,  but . with 

high  principles  of  honesty.  They  are  only  acting  their  burglar- 
part  as  players  perform  on  the  stage.  They  are  leading  up  their 
profession  to  unknown  heights  of  sublime  skill,  boasting  that  they 
only  take  from  those  who  are  rich.  A  kind  of  modern  romance 
of  present  highwayman  life;  no  longer  in  the  virgin  woods  of 
mediaeval  days,  but  in  and  around  the  modern  structures  of  our 
present  cities  is  its  scene  of  action.  The  writer  appears  to  be 
in  dead  earnest,  and  does  succeed  in  giving  his  thesis  a  certain 
plausibility.  And  by  the  same  token  we  are  brought  to  enjoy 
the  book,  with  its  always  entertaining  style  and  plot,  its  humor 
and  even  spiciness. 

—A.  W. 

H.\NS  ROSELIEB.  Rot-Gelb-Rot:  Geschichten  aus  Spanien. 

M.  Gladbach  und  Koln.  Orplid-Verlag.  1926.  2  vols. 

10  marks  60  pf. 

The  author  of  these  stories  has  a  first  hand  acquaintance 
with  the  life  and  customs  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  The  Pre¬ 
face,  “How  God  permitted  the  Castilian  to  grow”,  is  a  protest  and 
self-justification  addressed  by  a  Spaniard  to  his  God.  The  riddle 
of  the  Spanish  psychology  finds  its  only  solution  in  the  vagaries 
of  Peninsular  history;  the  Castilian  in  his  self-analysis  reviews  his 
career  after  the  fashion  of  an  Apologia  pro  vita  sua:  for  this  not 
he,  but  his  Maker,  is  to  blame.  This  apologetic  tone  gives  voice 
more  to  the  traditional  foreign  conception  of  the  puzzling  Span¬ 
iard  than  to  the  usual  opinion  to  be  met  with  among  the  Spanish 
people  themselves.  They  are  naturally  irritated  by  the  common¬ 
place  portraiture  of  European  civilization  to  which  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  contributed  only  bull-fights,  castagnettes,  romantic 
literature,  bigotry  aud  general  backwardness. 

In  his  implied  criticism  Roselieb  is  very  fair.  He  men¬ 
tions  some  of  the  currently  accepted  features  of  the  Spanish 
character  and  civilization  with  sympathy  and  understanding. 
.\mong  these  are  devotion  to  the  State  religion  and  the  mystic 
element  inherent  in  every  Spanish  nature,  supreme  artistic  en¬ 
dowment,  pride  and  a  certain  conscious  superiority  over  other 
peoples,  treasures  of  original  thought,  examples  of  persistence 
and  valor,  stoic  endurance  and  self-sufficiency  coupled  with  the 
vices  of  stagnation  and  idleness.  These  traits  are  of  course  in¬ 
complete.  and  some  of  them  are  no  longer  true  today.  Roselieb 
selects  certain  ones  of  these  salient  qualities,  and  incorporates 
them  in  the  characters  of  his  plots.  The  resulting  gallery  of  por¬ 
traits  is  very  large  and  even  includes  two  of  the  more  prominent 
beasts  of  Spanish  life,  the  bull  and  the  ass.  The  biography  of 
El  Barbaro,  a  bull  dedicated  to  the  bull-ring,  begins  the  collec¬ 
tion,  and  the  story  of  Burra,  a  she-ass,  ends  it.  Their  psychology 
is  as  carefully  drawn  as  that  of  any  of  the  human  beings;  they 
are  as  much  puzzled  by  the  torments,  the  mystery  and  unreason 
of  life,  as  the  rest  of  us. 

Much  of  the  two  volumes  is  romantic  and  imaginary,  but 
there  are  also  many  details  derived  from  the  life  of  modern 
Spain.  The  style  is  clear  and  colorful,  there  are  passages  both 
profound  and  poignant.  In  his  approach  to  the  foreign  material 
in  these  short  stories  Roselieb  seems  to  have  learned  something 
from  an  old  master.  Paul  Heyse;  in  his  more  delicate  tragic  vein 
he  occasionally  recalls  Gottfried  Keller.  We  do  not  wish  to 
damn  him  by  adding  that  in  his  decency  and  restraint  he  is  almost 
Victorian:  we  rather  commend  the  process  by  which  he  avoids 
the  e.xtremes  of  so  many  story-tellers  to  today. 

University  of  California.  — Rudolph  Schevill. 

HEINRICH  LUHMANN,  Vogel  Wunderlich.  Miinchen.  Verlag 
Joseph  Koesel  &  Friederich  Pustet. 

.\  nest  of  queer  birds  they  are  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
little  village  of  Himmelspforten.  Master  Wilhelm  Raabe,  the 
Protestant,  and  Master  Matthaus  Schiestl,  the  Catholic,  Low-Ger¬ 
man  humor  and  High-German  contemplativeness  have  been  god¬ 
fathers  at  their  christening.  Far  away  are  the  rumblings  of  the 
world  from  this  little  ballad  with  muted  strings.  And  it  is  one  of 
Life’s  little  ironies  that  Nesthocker  Andreas  Weitensicht  should 
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have  found  his  way  to  the  wide  prairies  of  the  New  World  where 
he  will  find  no  place  to  roost. 

Ohio  State  University.  — Ernst  Feise. 

KURT  KUECHLER.  Sotnmerspuk.  Hamburg.  Verlag 

Broschek 

A  charming  and  mysterious  woman  feigns  an  interest  in 
philosophy  and  takes  a  German  university  community  by  storm. 
Two  weeks  later  she  is  blown  away  by  another  kind  of  storm — one 
of  protest  and  indignation  on  the  part  of  self-righteous  respec¬ 
tability — she  had  ventured  to  perform  a  highly  artistic  dance  at  a 
Professor’s  garden  party.  To  contrast  with  her  striking  tempera¬ 
ment  and  venturesome  spirit  the  author  gives  vivid  flashes  of 
small  town  societ}%  its  conceit  and  unquestioning  conformity. 
Humorous  situations  develop  along  with  a  short-lived  love  af¬ 
fair  which  gives  the  story  a  background  of  sparkling  romance. 
.•\fter  a  long  career  on  the  stage  “Sommerspuk”  found  its  way 
into  the  movies  and  finally  became  Kurt  Kiichler’s  short  story 
masterpiece. 

— W.  A.  W. 

SIGRID  UNDSET.  Jenny.  Universitas.  Berlin.  1921^  4.50 
marks,  cloth  6.50  maks.  Friihling.  Universitas.  Berlin. 

1926.  5.50  marks,  cloth  7.50  marks. 

Sigrid  Undset,  Norwegian,  daughter  of  Martin  Ingvald 
Undset,  archaeologist,  born  1882,  literary  debut  1907,  published 
among  other  things  “Jenny”  (1911),  “Vaaren”  [Friihling]  (1914), 
a  trilogy,  “Kristin  Lavransdatter”  (1920-23)  called  by  a  competent 
critic  “the  greatest  prose  epic  produced  in  Norway,”  the  parts 
of  which  are  known  in  English  as  “The  Bridal  Wreath,”  “The 
Mistress  of  Husaby,"  “The  Cross.”  Became  a  Roman  Catholic 
in  1925  and  made  a  stir  in  Norway.  She  deals  with  the  depriva¬ 
tions  of  the  educated  poor  middle  class  of  Oslo,  except  in  the 
trilogy,  which  treats  of  Norway  in  the  late  Middle  .^ges.  Sigrid 
Undset  is  fond  of  describing  in  detail  sex  experiences,  the  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  phenomena  accompanying  pregnancy,  and  the 
sensations  of  motherhood.  Her  mind  is  clinical,  not  prurient. 

If  the  plot  of  “Jenny”  were  sketched  here  the  reader  would 
think  it  was  a  parody  and  not  an  account  of  the  contents.  Jenny 
comes  from  the  miseries  of  a  cramped  middle  class  home  in  Oslo 
to  the  art  students’  life  in  Rome.  We  are  feverishly  assured  that 
she  is  sweet,  beautiful,  noble,  steadfast,  and  for  three  hundred 
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and  sixty  papes  she  wades  through  erotic  experiences,  tobacco 
smoke  and  whiskey  to  the  goal  of  suicide.  We  can  not  join  in 
the  final  burst  of  pity;  it  is  a  shame  to  be  brutal,  but  even  facing 
the  lady’s  tomb  we  have  to  grin  a  bit,  for  the  story  is  not  con¬ 
vincing.  The  writer  is  still  very  youthful  and  does  not  know 
human  nature.  It  is  the  crude  work  of  a  strong  unripe  mind; 
it  is  Sigrid  Undset’s  Sturm  und  Drang. 

The  years  that  intervened  between  “Jenny”  and  “V’^aaren” 
[Friililing]  must  have  been  rich  in  tuition  for  Sigrid  I’ndset,  fo” 
her  art  ripened  gloriously.  This  novel  is  the  story  of  a  man  and 
woman  who,  handicapped  by  unfortunate  experiences  in  child¬ 
hood.  struggle  to  win  and  keep  at  great  cost  a  noble  wedded  love. 
Here  is  no  preaching,  no  propaganda  for  pet  ideas,  no  wasted 
words.  Every  phra«e  contributes  to  the  final  end  of  the  book. 
It  is  intense  narration,  truly  epic,  rich  and  mature  in  its  artistry. 

Paper  and  print  are  excellent  for  the  price;  the  proofreading 
of  the  German  might  be  better,  that  of  the  interspersed  Eng¬ 
lish  quotations  could  hardly  be  worse;  there  are  few’  Xorvagicism« 
in  the  syntax. 

One  should  read  “Vaaren”  fFriihling]. 

University  of  Chicago.  — Chester  Nathan  Gould. 

K.\RL  OPPERMAXX:  Vonj  Leben  des  Eide  Sielken.  Eine 
Kiistengeschichte,  Berlin.  Bergstadtverlag.  1924. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  fisher  village  on  the  shore  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Ocean,  among  small-tow’n  folk  where  tradition  has  hallowed 
the  old  customs  and  where  the  old  must  now  clash  with  the  new. 
while  obstinacy  and  jealous  hatred  would  seem  to  triumph.  The 
character  of  Eide  Sielken.  the  former  waif,  is  marvellously  un¬ 
folded.  His  growth,  his  spell  of  unbelief  finally  ending  in  “The 
world  is  God”,  his  plan  to  help  this  God-world,  are  described  in 
simple,  fascinating,  powerful  style.  Moreover,  the  author,  him¬ 
self  a  native  of  Hannover,  and  an  architect  and  civil  engineer  in 
the“Flat-lands”  makes  use  of  his  first-hand  knowledge  in  describ 
ing  the  village  and  in  building  up  the  new  dike  before  our  very 
eyes. 

Oklahoma  College  for  Women.  Margarettia  Ascher. 


THE  GEXL\L  POET  Hans  Eschelbach  prattles  of  his 
inner  and  outer  life  in  a  little  volume  called  “Vineta.  Erlebtes 
und  Ertraumtes”  (Bonn,  Veritas-Verlag). 
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GUSTAV  FRENSSEN.  Otto  Babendiecl..  Berlin.  G.  Grote.  1926. 

This  latest  novel  of  the  well-known  German  author  is  an 
Entwicklungsroman;  it  relates  the  evolution  of  a  story-writer.  On 
that  account,  it  is  called  an  autobiographical  novel.  There  is 
probably  little  resemblance  otherwise  between  Frenssen’s  life 
and  that  of  the  principal  figure  in  this  novel. 

Otto  Babendiek  is  a  much  younger  man  than  Frenssen;  his 
father,  a  village  blacksmith  and  rural  philosopher,  and  his  clever, 
but  mentally  unbalanced  mother,  die  before  he  is  ten  years  old; 
his  education  is  obtained  only  after  severe  struggles  with  poverty 
and  human  opposition.  He  is  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Munich  for  a  few  semesters,  then  turns  newspaper-writer  for 
a  living,  gradually  becomes  conscious  of  his  gift  for  observing  life 
and  people  and  succeeds  in  composing  stories  out  of  this  material 
and  having  them  published.  When  still  rather  young,  he  marries 
a  maiden  who  is  interested  in  nothing  but  sailing  and — after  a 
few  years  of  wedded  life — the  North  Sea  one  day  swallows  das 
kleine  weisse  Segel  and  its  mistress.  But  like  David  Copperfield, 
Otto  Babendiek  later  finds  his  “Agnes”,  whose  name,  however,  is 
Eva;  she  is  his  old  playmate  who  had  bossed  him  when  they 
were  children  together,  and  to  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  look 
up  as  a  sort  of  superior  being. 

Before  the  two  become,  at  last,  united,  the  great  war  breaks 
out.  He  takes  part  first  in  the  Russian  campaign,  is  wounded,  be¬ 
comes  a  prisoner,  escapes  by  way  of  Finland  and  Sweden,  later 
is  sent  to  the  United  States,  under  the  guise  of  a  Danish  citizen, 
to  investigate  there  the  popular  attitude  regarding  America’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  war.  He  manages  to  return  to  Germany  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  and  during  the  last  stage  of  the  war  serves  behind 
the  lines  in  France  as  an  intelligence  officer. 

Otto  Babendiek  evidently  possesses  many  of  Frenssen’s  own 
traits,  in  addition  to  belonging  to  the  same  racial  group,  the 
Dithmarschen,  north  of  Hamburg,  where  most  of  the  events  of  the 
story  take  place.  His  gift  of  observing  other  people  has  already 
been  mentioned,  he  is  also  a  Gruebler,  and  his  Gruebeleien 
naturally  remind  one  of  those  of  the  author  in  other  works  of 
his.  The  story  offers  many  an  opportunity  for  the  author  to  state 
his  attitude  toward  God,  religion  and  the  established  church,  to 
e.xpress  his  views  on  social  conditions  and  political  affairs  and  to 
defend  his  methods  as  a  novelist.  His  view  concerning  the  great 
war,  its  causes  and  results,  and  his  attitude  toward  the  problems 
confronting  Germany  and  Europe  after  the  war  will  prove  famil- 
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iar  to  the  readers  of  Frenssen's  Briefe  aus  Amerika. 

Altho  a  bulky  novel — nearly  1300  pages — the  story  never 
drags,  even  in  spite  of  the  frequent  repetitions  of  characteristic 
sayings  and  actions,  or  peculiar  traits  of  certain  persons  in  the 
story,  endowing  it  thus  with  the  epische  Breite,  reminiscent  of 
the  ancient  epics. 

Among  Frenssen’s  works,  this  novel  doubtless  will  hold  a 
higli  rank,  if  not  the  highest,  not  only  on  account  of  its  perfect 
structure  as  a  story,  its  human  interest,  but  also  as  a  guide  to  the 
better  understanding  of  its  author. 

Indiana  University.  — ^Carl  Osthaus. 

rHOM.\S  MANN.  Tristan.  Leipzig.  Philipp  Reclam  jun. 

80  pfennigs. 

riie  first  volume  of  this  well  known  work  by  Mann  now  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  excellent  pocket  edition.  “Tristan”  is  the  story  of 
life  at  a  sanitarium  at  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  mountains.  The 
characters  of  the  superintendent  and  the  patients  from  all  w'alks 
of  life  are  skillfully  portrayed. 

— L.  B.  Nice. 

J.\CK  LONDON.  Abenteiirer  des  Schienenstranges,  In  den 
Waldern  des  Nordens,  Siidsee  Geschichten.  Ein  Sohn  der 

Sonne,  Koenig  Alkohol,  Der  Seewolf.  Einzig  berechtigte 

Uebersetzung  von  Erwin  Magnus.  Berlin.  I’niversitas 
Deutsche  \’'erlags-Aktiengesellschaft.  1926. 

About  one  hundred  3'ears  ago  Samuel  Morse,  the  inventor 
of  the  famous  code  which  bears  his  name,  held  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  amazement  while  making  the  following  announcement; 
“In  every  city  of  Europe  that  I  visited  the  works  of  Cooper  were 
conspiciously  placed  in  the  window's  of  every  bookshop.  They  are 
published  as  soon  as  he  produces  them  in  thirty-four  different 
places  in  Europe.  They  have  been  seen  by  American  travelers 
in  the  languages  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  in  Constantinople,  in 
Egypt,  at  Jerusalem,  at  Ispahan.” 

The  other  day  we  were  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  Cooper’s  contemporaries  when  Mrs.  Charmian  London, 
who  is  now  busy  finishing  “Eyes  of  Asia,”  the  novel  that  her 
husband  left  incomplete,  made  certain  revelations  concerning  the 
widely  spread  interest  in  the  works  of  Jack  London.  We 
learned  that  in  England,  where  “The  Valley  of  the  Moon”  and 
“White  Fang”  have  been  the  best  sellers,  there  has  been  a  re- 
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cent  revival  of  interest,  due  largely  to  the  publication  of  Mrs. 
Jack’s  “Book  of  Jack  London”  which,  if  you  have  not  already 
read,  you  should  read  before  you  grow  many  days  older. 

In  (iennany,  where  there  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
popular  in  Spain,  and  they  are  making  their  appearance  in  Italy, 
where  there  is  a  leak  in  the  copyright  laws,  through  the  activity 
of  literary  pirates.  In  eastern  Europe,  Russia  is  reading  London’s 
stories  as  much  as  ever,  Poland  is  becoming  interested  in  them, 
and  Hungary  is  hungry  for  them.  And  in  the  far  East,  “The  Call 
of  the  Wild”  was  translated  into  Japanese  and  published  in  Nip¬ 
pon  several  years  ago. 

In  France,  where  there  has  always  been  a  kindly  hospitality 
tendered  American  writers,  there  is  an  unusual  demand  for  Lon¬ 
don’s  novels,  some  of  them  recently  appearing  in  de  luxe  edi¬ 
tions.  Before  the  chair  of  American  literature  was  lately 
established  at  the  Sorbonne,  Professor  Michaud  had  been  lectur¬ 
ing  on  them  there,  presenting  “The  Call  of  the  Wild”  and  “To 
Build  a  Fire”  as  masterful  examples  of  narrative  style. 

In  Scandanavia,  where  London’s  writings  are  as  widely  read 
as  those  of  Strindberg.  Lagerlof  and  von  Heidenstam,  the  reading 
public  likes  Jack’s  glorification  of  the  blonds.  It  prefers  “The 
Call  of  the  Wild.”  “People  of  the  Abyss,”  and  “Martin  Eden,” 
in  the  order  named. 

In  Germany,  where  there  has  been  nothing  more  than  a 
superficial  interest  until  comparatively  recently,  ‘.hero  Is  ;i,.>vv  u 
growing  demand  for  London’s  works.  This  rising  interest  is 
due  to  the  activity  of  Universitas  Deutsche  Verlags-Aktiengesell- 
schaft,  the  publishers  of  the  German  edition,  of  Erwin  Magnus, 
the  skillful  and  conscientous  translator  of  it,  and  of  Professo’" 
Schaffauer,  the  lecturer  on  it  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Of  the  six  volumes  in  the  heading,  which  represent  only  a 
portion  of  the  current  edition,  “The  Sea  Wolf”  should  prove  to 
be  the  most  provocative,  if  not  the  most  interesting,  to  German 
readers.  Said  the  author  on  one  occasion.  “In  ‘the  Sea  Wolf’, 
there  was,  of  course,  the  superficial  descriptive  story,  while 
the  underlying  tendency  was  to  prove  that  the  superman  can¬ 
not  be  successful  in  modern  life.”  Would  it  not  be  interesting  to 
hear  the  guttural  reactions  of  a  native  apostle  of  Nitzsche? 

— Ernest  C.  Ross. 


BUENOS  AIRES  is  becoming  the  publishing  center  for  all 
South  America. 
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JACK  LONDON.  Jerry  der  Insulaner.  Einzig  berechtigte 

Uebersetzung  von  Erwin  Magnus.  Berlin.  Universitas. 

1927.  4.80  marks. 

In  the  admirable  translation  of  that  versatile  old  campaigner 
Erwin  Magnus,  who  has  probably  translated  from  Armenian  and 
Chinese,  although  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  translations 
of  his  from  exactly  these  languages,  “Jerry”  in  German  is  almost 
as  delightful  as  it  is  in  Jack  London’s  own  fluid  English.  Its  ex¬ 
treme  sentimentalism  appeals  to  the  Germans — many  French  read¬ 
ers  no  doubt  prefer  a  more  restrained  and  objective  dog-story 
like  Louis  Pergaud’s  “Miraut” — and  it  is  sure  to  repeat  the  suc¬ 
cess  which  London’s  earlier  stories  have  already  met  in  Germany. 
How  great  the  German  sympathy  for  London  is,  is  evident  in  this 
outburst  fiom  that  earnest  novelist  Walter  von  Molo;  “We  in 
Germany  need  Jack  London  bitterly  .  .  .  His  work  is  like  thunder¬ 
storms  that  purify  the  air.” 

— R.  T.  H. 

K.ARL  LINZEN.  Die  gefrorene  Melodie.  Roman.  Miinchen. 

Jos.  Kosel  &  Friedr.  Pustet.  1)26. 

A  painter-poet  relates  the  tragic  memories  of  his  youth.  The 
milieu  is  the  aristocratic  section  of  a  typical  medieval  German 
city.  Each  chapter  is  a  poem  in  prose.  People,  houses,  exotic 
countries,  and  strange  animals  and  articles  are  presented  in  color¬ 
ful  pictures  and  with  great  detail  as  in  old  etchings.  A  romantic 
mysticism  pervades  the  description.  One  is  reminded  of  subtle 
Gothic  arabesques.  In  places,  however,  this  miniature  painting 
becomes  a  little  tiresome,  and  the  continual  repetition  of  certain 
words  and  phrases  gives  the  impression  of  mannerism. 

— Gertrude  Nielsen. 

HERMAN  ANDERS  KRUEGER.  Die  sieben  RaudeL  Roman 
aus  drei  Zeitaltern.  Leipzig  &  Zurich.  Grethlein  &  Co. 

1927.  Cloth  8.50  marks,  half  morocco  12  marks. 

The  fate  of  the  seven  children  of  three  ministers’  families  is 
made  the  basis  for  a  novel  depicting  the  stirring  conflict  which 
Germany  went  through  between  1900  and  1920.  The  forces  that 
hastened  the  downfall  of  the  old  regime  as  well  as  the  new  forces 
that  are  to  rebuild  the  country  are  vividly  portrayed.  The 
problem  of  leadership,  then,  becomes  the  main  theme. — The  mon 
archical  regime  of  the  pre-war  period  was  built  upon  authority, 
class  consciousness,  and  class  hatred.  Domination  and  authority. 
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backed  by  force,  were  stressed,  while  any  new  movements  were 
promptly  suppressed.  It  was  only  among  the  working  and  study¬ 
ing  members  of  the  younger  generation  that  a  new,  living  spirit 
began  to  develop. — The  drama  of  the  late  war  revealed  to  think¬ 
ing  people  the  need  for  an  adequate  leadership  based  upon  good 
will,  high  ideals,  and  personal  trust.  During  that  time,  the  lords 
of  the  old  regime  ruthlessly  wielded  their  only  tool — the  authority 
of  force — and,  thus,  by  undermining  all  voluntary  discipline 
eventually  brought  about  the  ruin  of  Germany  and  of  themselves 
as  well. — The  results  of  an  all  too  extremely  convinced  notion  of 
leadership  are  seen  in  post-war  Germany,  which  is  threatened 
from  without  by  hostile  nations  and  from  within  by  civil  wars. 
The  growth  of  the  new,  spiritual  leadership  can  only  give  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  millions  of  lives  during  the  Great  War. 
The  way  to  this  lies  in  the  recognition  that  the  present  demo¬ 
cratic  state  was  inevitably  in  the  path  of  progress,  and  that  each 
individual  must  have  a  part  in  the  service  of  society  and  in  develop¬ 
ing  social  consciousness,  in  order  that  the  family  may  merge  into 
the  nation  and  the  nation  into  a  finer  type  of  humanity. 

.\lthough  the  limits  of  novel,  history,  and  program  are  not  al¬ 
ways  observed,  yet  the  novel  is  filled  with  subtle  humor,  signi¬ 
ficant  problems,  and  a  vivid  presentation  of  the  outer  and  inner 
experiences  of  the  individual  and  the  nation.  For  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  fate  of  the  German  nation  during  the  last  decades 
and  in  the  problem  of  leadership  in  Western  civilization,  this 
book  will  fully  repay  careful  consideration. 

Elmhurst  College.  — F.  W.  Kaufman 

STEFAN  ZWEIG.  Volpone.  Eine  Heblose  Komodie,  nach  Ben 
Jonson  frei  bearbeitet.  Potsdam.  Gustav  Kiepenheuer.  1926. 

The  beautiful  little  volumes  of  the  Kiepenheuer  “Liebhaber- 
bibliothek”  appear  to  be  in  general  works  of  distinction  within 
as  well  as  without.  Stefan  Zweig,  agile  Viennese  playwright,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  a  play  of  Ben  Johnson’s  which  the 
critics  rank  among  that  estimable  Elizabethan’s  best  but  which 
had  never  been  played  in  Germany,  and  has  given  it  not  only  a 
German  dress  but  an  almost  completely  different  form.  He  has 
eliminated  half  a  dozen  characters — mainly,  it  seems,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  getting  rid  of  a  secondary  plot  which  had  its  charm  but 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  action — and  has  added  a  character 
or  two  which  do  plainly  help  matters  along.  Zweig’s  “Volpone” 
is  clearer,  livelier,  coarser,  freer  from  didacticism,  at  most  junc- 
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tures  more  plausible  than  Ben  Johnson’s.  It  has  lost  in  maies- 
ty.  and  at  least  one  character,  that  of  the  virtuous  wife  of  the 
rascally  intriguer  Corvino.  has  been  transformed  from  a  sweet  and 
noble  heroine  into  a  hysterical  simpleton.  This  is  a  little  hard  to 
forfrive.  but  is  nearly  balanced  by  the  magnificent  Zweig  captain 
Leone,  who  is  Ben  Johnson’s  hot-headed,  honest  soldier  Bonario, 
with  heart-gripping  new  elements  inspired  probably  by  Gre- 
tchen’s  brother  \'alentin  and  the  fate  of  simple  .\ustrian  subal¬ 
terns  in  the  late  war.  Young  playwrights  would  certainly  find  a 
careful  study  of  this  re-working  of  an  old  dramatic  classic  fascinat¬ 
ing  and  useful. 

— R.  T.  H. 

K.\RL  KRICKEBFRG.  Hanna  Pless,  Schauspiel  in  vier  Auf- 
ziigen.  1920.  3  marks. — CLH^T  GOETZ.  Die  Tote  und 

andere  Begebenheiten.  1924.  3  marks. — CL'RT 

GOETZ.  Ingeborg,  Komddie  in  drei  Akten.  3  marks. 

— Rostock.  Carl  Hinstorff. 

Karl  Krickeberg’s  “Hanna  Pless’’  is  a  strong  and  effective 
drama.  The  central  figure  presents  a  remarkable  development 
from  which  she  emerges  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  best  type 
of  modern  womanhood.  Virginity  before  marriage  is  discussed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  higher  ethics  and  common  sense. 

The  two  little  books  by  Curt  Goetz  present  us  plays  of  uneven 
merit.  In  the  little  collection  of  three  plays,  “Die  Tote  Tante”  is 
amusing,  with  a  kind  of  Bier-Halle  joviality.  “Der  Mdrder”  is 
built  on  somewhat  finer  lines,  but  brings  little  originality  into 
the  much  abused  triangle  theme.  “Das  Marchen”  is  a  charming 
little  plar.  full  of  humor  and  whimsical  fancy.  In  this  one-act 
play  are  masterfully  interwoven  satire,  burlesque,  and  poetic 
fantasy;  the  little  gypsy  Nadia  is  a  life-giving,  hope-restoring, 
heart-warming  creation. 

“Ingeborg”,  a  three-act  comedy,  is,  like  “Der  Morder”,  a  play 
of  the  triangle,  but  has  rather  novel  situations  and  interesting, 
well  portrayed  characters.  Ingeborg  herself  is  evidently  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  “Das  ewig  Weibliche”.  Tante  Ottilie  is  the 
tj'pical  old  maid,  with  her  never  failing  maxims. 

— Sophie  R.  A.  Court. 


THE  HUMORIST  GEORGES  COURTELINE  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academie  Goncourt. 
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FRITZ  \’ON  UNRUH.  Bonaparte,  ein  Schauspiel.  Frankfurt 
a.  M.  Frankfurter  Societatsdruckerei. 

Napoleon  has  been  the  subject  of  books  a-plenty,  but  not  of 
plays.  The  great  Corsican,  whose  meteoric  career  was  nothing 
short  of  dramatic,  was  too  enigmatical,  too  colossal,  too  imperial 
for  the  century  since  his  death  to|  clamp  him  within  the  acts  of  a 
drama.  And  yet  some  have  tried  *it — not  many,  and  these  with  no 
great  success.  Their  pygmy  genitis  has  not  been  able  to  cope  with 
the  World-Stormer.  ‘ 

And  now  Fritz  von  Unruh  tVies  it,  Unruh  a  German  tries  to 
interpret  this  French  Man  of  Destiny,  but  he  has  not  succeeded. 
His  Napoleon  is  not  a  great  Napoleon,  nor  even  a  real  Napoleon. 
With  much  skill  he  has  seized  upon  a  tragic  incident,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  Due  d’Enghien,  but  the  result  is  only  a  great  Bourbon 
and  a  little  Consul.  And  yet  “little”  is  not  quite  the  word;  he  has 
made  a  sick  and  feeble  Consul,  a  sort  of  whiffling  Nero  who 
in  a  few  odd.  tempestuous  moments  rises  to  the  height  of  great 
ness.  Anyone  who  reads  this  “Bonaparte”  will  not  glimpse  a 
superman  about  to  he  proclaimed  emperor  of  France,  but  a 
frenzied  giant  with  a  weak  and  vacillating  soul.  Now 
Napoleon  was  certainly  not  that. 

The  play  lacks  dramatic  action.  It  talks  itself  terribly  close 
to  an  anti-climax  in  every  act.  And  yet  this  talk  is  magnificent, 
only  there  is  too  much  of  it.  Undoubtedly  a  play  should  have  a 
dramatic  progress  which  is  psychological.  Unruh  tries  to  achieve 
this  by  making  each  act  a  medley  of  argument,  patriotism,  and 
disappointed  hopes.  He  succeeds  in  creating  some  glorious  de¬ 
bate.  But  as  one  reads  it  one  is  not  gripped  by  any  strong  convic¬ 
tion  unless  it  is  that  the  “Bastillensturmer”,  the  colonels  who 
presided  over  the  court  martial  of  the  Duke,  are  a  pathetic  rem¬ 
nant  of  a  few  great  types. 

The  style  of  the  play  is  brilliant,  nobody  can  deny  that. 
Every  page  is  packed  full  of  eloquent  passages  and  catchy  and 
striking  phrases.  As  an  addition  to  the  endless  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  dealing  with  Napoleon  the  play  is  interesting.  But  it  is  no 
lasting  contribution  to  the  drama. 

Michigan  Slate  Normal  College.  R.  Clyde  Ford. 


THE  LATEST  VOLUME  of  the  indispensable  Sammlung 
Goschen  (Berlin,  W.  de  Gruyter  &  Co.)  is  Carl  Beck’s  “Mittel- 
lateinische  Dichtung.” 
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I'.SQUILO.  Tragedias.  Translated  by  E.  Diez-Caned.>, 
Valencia.  Prometeo.  2  pesetas. 

.\  Castilian  version  of  Leconte  de  Lisle’s  French  transla¬ 
tion  of  ‘‘Prometheus  Bound,”  ‘‘The  Suppliants”,  ‘‘The  Seven 
Against  Thebes”,  “Agamemnon”,  “The  Choephorae”,  “The 
Eumenides”,  and  “The  Persians”.  Neatly  done,  with  a  few  at¬ 
tractive  reproductions  of  classical  subjects  as  headings,  and  a 
good  job  of  printing. 

— Kenneth  C.  Kaufmati. 

A.  MARION  ADAM.  Platon,  Sus  Ideales  Morales  y  Politicos. 
Spanish  translation  by  F.  Menendez  Arranz.  Madrid. 
Saturnino  Calleja.  1922. 

Even  though  not  in  a  particularly  beautiful  Spanish,  this 
translation  offers  a  very  clear,  short,  and  straight-to-the-poiiu 
account  of  Plato’s  moral  and  political  ideals. 

A.  M.  de  la  Torre. 

C.  H.  \V.  JOHNS.  Bab'lonia.  Traduccion  del  ingles.  Madrid. 
Saturnino  Calleja. 

This  succinct  history  of  ancient  Babylon  is  one  of  the  useful 
little  volumes  constituting  the  “Manuales  Calleja  de  Ciencia, 
Literatura  y  Conocimientos  practicos.”  The  Reverend  Mr.  Johns 
presents  his  information  in  a  simple,  direct  fashion  which  lends  it¬ 
self  w'ell  to  translation. 

— R.  T.  H. 

QUE\’EDO.  El  Buscon.  Nuevo  texto,  editado  y  aumentado 
por  Americo  Castro.  Madrid.  La  Lectura.  1927.  5  pesetas. 
This  new  edition  of  “El  Buscon”  is  not  simply  a  reprint  of 
this  same  volume  of  the  collection  of  “Clasicos  Castellanos”.  It 
contains  a  text  far  more  perfect  than  the  former,  thanks  to  a  Ms. 
from  Menendez  Pelayo’s  Library,  by  the  aid  of  which  many  er¬ 
rors  repeated  since  the  edition  of  Zaragoza,  1626,  can  be  corrected. 
The  commentaries  have  also  been  enlarged  and  at  many  points 
improved.  Senor  Castro  announces  the  publication  of  a  volume 
completely  devoted  to  the  study  of  this  important  document  in 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  picaresque  novel. 

L’niversity  of  Wisconsin.  — A.  G.  Solalinde. 
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CRISTOBAL  DE  CASTILLEJO.  Obras,  I  (ed.  by  J.  Domin¬ 
guez  Bordona).  Madrid.  La  Lectura.  1926. 

MATEO  ALEMAN.  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  I  (ed.  by  Samuel 
Gili  y  Gaya).  Madrid.  La  Lectura.  1927. 
CALDERON  DE  LA  BARCA.  Autos  Sacramentales,  II  (ed. 

by  Angel  Valbuena  Prat).  Madrid.  La  Lectura.  1927. 

The  foregoing  are  recent  publications  of  the  well  known  col¬ 
lection  of  “Clasicos  Castellanos”  which,  unlike  so  many  other 
short-lived  enterprises  in  Spain,  continues  through  the  years  to 
provide  competently  edited,  well  printed,  and  economical  editions 
of  the  classics.  The  three  volumes  above  listed  are  all  work? 
which  will  be  welcome. 

The  first  of  the  three  gives  us  three  poems  by  the  picaresque 
priest.  Cristobal  de  Castillejo,  a  “castizo”  poet  of  the  sixteenth 
century  who  led  the  revolt  against  the  new  Italianizing  tendencies 
of  his  time.  The  selectioin  included  in  this  the  first  of  the  two 
volumes  planned  are:  “Sermon  de  amores”,  and  “Dialogo  de 
amores.”  An  interesting  introduction  gives  all  that  the  general 
reader  needs  to  know  about  the  author  and  his  works. 

I'he  second  work  here  reviewed  includes  only  the  first  eight 
chapters  of  Book  I  of  “Guzman  de  Alfarache.”  The  text  is  based 
upon  the  princeps  of  Madrid,  1599,  with  a  few  errors  corrected 
by  readings  from  later  editions.  Though  the  editor  has  been  con¬ 
scientious,  he  has  scarcely  been  able  to  surpass  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  already  set  by  Ilolle  in  his  edition  of  the  same  work.  But 
Gili  y  Gaya  does  what  Holle  did  not  attempt,  when  he  provide? 
abundant  notes  elucidating  difficulties  in  the  text.  These  notes  by 
no  means  clear  up  all  difficulties.  They  are  neither  voluminous 
nor  exhaustive;  but.  when  complete,  this  edition  will  serve  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other  extant  to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  this 
most  difficult  work. 

Valbuena  Prat  includes  in  this  his  second  volume  three 
“autos”:  “El  pleito  matrimonial  del  cuerpo  y  el  alma,”  “Los 
encantos  de  la  culpa,”  and  “Tu  projimo  como  a  ti.”  Unlike  most 
editors  of  the  autos  he  is  not  content  to  reprint  the  traditional 
versions  of  Pando  y  Mier.  He  chooses  the  best  edition  or  MS, 
whatever  that  may  be.  In  the  case  of  the  last  of  the  three  a 
Calderon  autograph  was  available.  Important  variants  are  given 
without  pedantic  display  of  apparatus.  As  the  editor  has  failed 
to  work  out  the  stemma  for  each  of  the  plays  edited,  his  principle? 
of  choice  between  readings  are  not  evident.  Apparently  he  relied 
upon  common  sense.  The  prologue  is  a  valuable  treatise  on 
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Calderon’s  art.  The  author  treats  such  subjects  as  “El  teatro  de 
Calderon,”  "El  auto  en  Calderon,”  “Calderon  y  el  arte  simboHco,” 
and  of  course  the  autos  included  are  treated  in  detail. 

LTniversity  of  Chicago.  — George  T.  Northup. 

LUIS  BELLO.  Ensayos  e  Imaginaciones  sobre  Madrid.  Ma¬ 
drid.  Saturnino  Callejo.  4  pesetas. 

.\  charming  series  of  talks  about  Madrid  and  things  literary 
from  a  seemingly  random  pen  which  nevertheless  succeeds  in 
giving  us  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  city  from  the  time  when 
the  old  kings  of  a  “hundred  word  vocabulary”  hunted  wild  boar 
on  the  Guadarrama  to  the  coming  of  the  movies.  Like  “Don 
Benito”  we  adopt  Madrid  as  our  own,  such  is  the  charm  ex¬ 
erted  by  this  true  lover  of  Madrid. 

But  with  the  perversity  of  human  nature  we  enjoyed  ou'* 
flight  over  Madrid  with  don  Cleofas  and  our  later  one  in  an 
aeroplane,  more  than  learning  the  new  .\rt  of  Living  in  the  last 
chapters. 

— Margaret  J.  Moore. 

LIHS  ARAQl'^ISTAIN.  El  Area  de  Noe.  Valencia.  Editorial 
Sempere.  1926.  4  pesetas. 

This  volume  of  essays  represents  a  Noah’s  Ark  in  which  the 
author  has  placed  for  preservation  specimens  of  his  w’ork  which 
had  been  floating  about  in  the  deluge  of  the  press.  A  keen  ob¬ 
server.  an  impartial  reasoner  and  a  good  stylist,  he  has  given  us  dis¬ 
cussions  of  many  of  the  literary  and  political  figures  of  the  day  well 
worth  reading,  though  we  may  not  agree  with  all  his  conclusions. 
His  penchant  towards  things  Russian  is  evident  throughout. 

— T.  D. 

JOSE  V.\SCONCELOS.  Estudios  Indostanicos._  Madrid. 

Saturnino  Calleja.  6  pesetas. 

A  thoughtful  presentation  of  the  religions  and  philosophies 
of  India.  Written  with  two  main  theses  in  mind:  first,  that  we 
are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  spiritual  renaissance,  which  can  be 
consummated  only  by  a  fusion  of  the  great  religions,  particularly 
the  Christian  and  the  Hindu;  second,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
French  civilizations  being  decadent,  we  must  look  for  future 
leadership  to  Spanish  America  or  to  such  European  countries  as 
Spain.  Russia  and  Italy. 


— Eugenia  Kaufman. 
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MELCHOR  FERNANDEZ  ALMAGRO.  Vida  y  obra  de  Angel 
Ganivet.  Valencia.  Editorial  Scnipere.  3  pesetas. 

The  important  and  tragic  figure  of  Angel  Ganivet,  that  pre¬ 
cursor  of  the  so-called  “generation  of  ’98”  merited  a  detailed 
study.  Fernandez  Almagro’s  book  offers  the  higraphy  of  Ganivet 
(1865-1898)  from  his  childhood  up  to  the  time  of  his  suicide  in 
Riga,  where  he  was  Spanish  consul.  Through  these  pages,  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  pure  and  elegant  Spanish,  we  see  how  the  writer  w’as 
formed,  we  witness  the  origin  of  his  works,  we  understand  the 
meaning  of  many  of  his  ideas  and  the  cause  of  his  reactions.  In 
the  case  of  such  a  personal  writer,  with  his  peculiar  subjectivism, 
this  kind  of  biography  is  the  most  effective  for  the  securing  of  a 
better  understanding  of  Ganivet. 

He  was  e.xalted  by  men  who  were  young  at  the  time  of  this 
so  called  precursor’s  death.  Around  his  name  a  posthumous 
fame  was  created,  and  increased  by  the  passionate  discussion  of 
his  ideas,  and  many  panegyrical  articles  and  books  were  pub¬ 
lished  which  have  little  critical  value.  At  last,  comes  this  book 
with  its  just,  objective,  serene  vision,  written  by  a  young  man  who 
has  nothing  in  common  either  in  time  or  in  literary  affinities 
with  the  writer  under  discussion. 

The  fact  that  he  was  born  in  the  same  place  as  Angel  Ganivet 
docs  not  influence  Fernandez  .\lmagro’s  criticism,  and  this  very 
coincidence  enables  him  to  reflect  very  faithfully  the  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  Ganivet  was  brought  up. 

Thus,  we  find  in  this  book  a  minute  analysis  of  every  work 
written  by  Ganivet,  of  his  style,  of  his  technique,  and  above  all, 
of  the  thought  that  constituted  the  vital  fiber  of  each  of  his  works. 
•Mmagro  is  always  very  careful  in  his  distinctions  of  qualities, 
classifying  and  giving  its  true  v'alue  to  what  is  excellent,  what  is 
mediocre  and  noting  all  inaccuracies  and  contradictions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  book  deals  with  the 
influences  felt  by  Ganivet,  such  as  Larra’s  and  Nietzsche’s.  The 
influence  of  Nietzsche  upon  the  ideas  of  the  men  of  ’98  has 
not  yet  been  studied  and  this  we  see  very  clearly  in  studying 
Ganivet.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  what  Almagro  says  about 
the  present  generation  of  Spanish  writers  and  in  what  certain 
contemporary  authors  such  as  ITnamuno — the  one  who  most 
resembles  Ganivet.  altho  far  superior — Azorin,  Baroja,  Maeztii 
and  others,  agree  and  disagree  with  Ganivet. 

This  t.xcellert  book  is  completed  by  a  list  of  the  most  out- 
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standing  events  in  Ganivet’s  life  and  by  an  extensive  biblio¬ 
graphy. 

I'niversity  of  Wisconsin.  A.  G.  Solalindc. 

JULIO  C.ASARES.  Critica  Efimcra.  Madrid.  Saturnine 
Calleja.  2  vols. 

The  author  of  this  collection  of  criticisms  considers  them 
ephemeral  and  a  mere  philological  diversion. 

In  the  first  volume  there  are  comments  upon  the  works  ot 
Rodriguez  Marin,  Cejador,  and  others.  The  last  mentioned  Is 
exposed  as  a  plagiarist,  a  tribute  given  him  by  Icaza  also.  The 
second  volume  has  an  interesting  criticiesm  of  Galdos’  Marianela, 
a  few  words  on  Palacio  Valdes,  Unamuno,  and  others. 

The  philological  and  grammatical  digressions  are  worthy  of 
praise.  The  author  demonstrates  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hi* 
language. 

— Patrico  Gimeno. 

ERNESTO  MORALES.  El  Sentimiento  Popular  en  la  Litera- 
tura  Argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo.  1926. 

.\n  anthology  or  history  of  popular  sentiment  as  revealed  in 
the  poetry,  the  drama  and  the  novel  of  Argentina.  The  author 
has  designed  to  prove  and  trace  the  existence  of  a  “sentimiento 
argentino"  which,  since  its  first  appearance  in  indigenous  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  pre-Columbus  age,  has  never  been  thrown  into 
eclipse  by  literary  cults  and  tendencies.  This  sentiment  first  re¬ 
vealed  itself  in  the  legends  and  in  the  “poesia  gauchesca”  which 
have  enriched  the  folklore  of  Argentina,  later  in  the  “teatro 
moderno’’,  a  theater  born  of  popular  opinion,  nourished  by  its 
enthusiasm  and  which  has  come  to  transplant  the  “teatro  culio”, 
an  echo  of  Latin-Spanish  tradition,  and  lastly  in  the  “novela 
regionalista”. 

The  subject  is  treated  under  three  historical  divisions:  La 
Edad  Indiana,  La  Edad  Espahola  and  La  Edad  Argentina.  There 
is  a  treatment  of  outstanding  authors  and  productions  of  each 
period.  Living  authors  or  those  of  recent  death  are  not  included. 

— Frances  Benge. 

GRAF  VON  WARTENBURG’S  “Italienisches  Tagebuch,” 
w’ritten  in  1891,  has  just  been  published  by  Otto  Reichl,  Darm¬ 
stadt. 
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VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ.  Novelas  de  la  Costa  Azul. 

Valencia.  Editorial  Prometeo. 

A  group  of  stories  advisedly  called  novels;  each  one,  though 
short,  an  artistic  whole,  leaving  the  reader  with  a  satisfying  feel¬ 
ing  that  nothing  superfluous  has  been  retained  and  nothing  essen¬ 
tial  omitted.  The  characters  are  drawn  against  the  colorful  back¬ 
ground  of  the  famous  Mediterranean  coast  with  the  definiteness 
of  etchings.  The  pages  are  rich  in  those  small,  highly  significant 
incidents  which  reveal  themselves  only  to  the  keen  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  observer.  Delightful  reading. 

— Eugenia  K.  Kaufman. 

RAMON  PEREZ  DE  AYALA.  Tigre  Juan.  (2  volumes) 
Madrid.  Editorial  Pueyo. 

A  tale  of  some  interesting  people,  among  them  a  violent  mis¬ 
ogynist,  a  shopkeeper,  who  is  at  once  woman  of  the  world,  sage 
and  saint,  a  Don  Juan,  and  a  joyous  lad  whose  high  philosophy 
teaches  him  to  shun  what  the  world  calls  reasonable.  Life  forces 
the  misogynist  to  change  his  views,  the  Don  Juan  is  stripped 
of  his  glamour,  the  woman  finds  ultimate  fulfillment  in  self- 
abnegation  and  the  boy  marries  the  girl  he  loves  only  because 
marriage  is  of  all  life’s  follies  the  most  lacking  in  reason.  Harshly 
realistic  in  places,  the  book  yet  leaves  one  feeling  that  this  life 
is  perhaps  a  better  thing  that  it  has  sometimes  been  painted. 

— Eugena  K.  Kaufman. 

G.VBRIEL  MIRO.  Las  Cerezas  del  Cementerio.  Madrid. 

Biblioteca  Nueva.  1926.  5  pesetas. 

A  novel  by  one  of  Spain’s  most  popular  contemporary  writers, 
in  which  the  author  portrays  a  strange  combination  of  mysticism 
and  sensualism  in  Felix  Valdivia,  a  youth  haunted  by  the  spectre 
of  his  uncle’s  assassin  and  by  his  love  for  a  woman  older  than 
himself. 

— Margaret  J.  Moore. 


SVEN  HEDIN  contributes  a  preface  to  G.  Landauer’s  hand¬ 
somely  illustrated  volume  “Palastina”  (Miinchen,  Meyer  & 
Jessen). 
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FXRIOl  K  LARRKTA.  Zogoibi.  Hucnos  Aires.  Roldan  y  Cia. 

1926. 

Direct  from  the  "Campo  Argentine”,  bearing  the  melancholy 
oriental  name  of  "Zogoibi”  comes  this  latest  creation  of  the 
author  of  “La  Gloria  de  Don  Ramiro”.  But  “Zogoibi”  certainly 
excels  the  latter  in  its  natural  freshness  and  in  its  portrayal  of  a 
living  reality.  A  piece  of  Argentine  life  is  substantially  analyzed 
and  in  the  setting  of  the  mysterious  pampa  are  seen  the  workings 
of  the  eternal  triangle:  Federico,  the  young  gaucho  and  hacendado 
to  whom  on  account  of  the  strangeness  of  his  character  Padre 
Torres  has  given  the  name  of  “Zogoibi”;  the  timid  and  passionate 
Lucia  who  is  placed  betweeen  the  love  of  Federico  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  her  aunts  who  consider  him  a  “liberalote”  and  the 
fascinating,  dominating  Zita,  wife  of  the  Yankee  Wilburns. 

There  is  harmony  of  setting  and  action  throughout  the  novel. 
The  Pampa  is  ever  present  and  characters  move  with  its  spell. 
A  supreme  crisis  is  felt  pending  and  finally  heralded  by  a  deluge 
of  nature  the  tragedy  arrives — tragedy  and  happiness  which  are 
wont  to  travel  by  the  same  path! 

Larreta  is  .\rgentino  and  there  is  in  his  talent  more  than  a 
cultural  influence.  He  is  somewhat  an  “intuitivo”.  Larreta  does 
not  bore  the  reader  with  the  minute  unnecessary  details  of  naked 
reality:  he  prefers  to  draw  out  a  suggestion  or  inspiration  and 
to  the  local  color  and  “sabor”  which  his  field  affords  adds  a  psy¬ 
chological  interpretation  which  often  approaches  the  metaphysi¬ 
cal.  This  is  Larreta’s  glory.  "Zogoibi”  is  unmistakably  “gaucha 
y  hondamente  Argentina”. 

— Frances  Benge. 

GEORGKS  DL’HAMEL.  La  Vida  de  los  martires.  (Translated 
from  the  Erench  by  Rafael  Calleja).  ANDRE  GIDE.  La 
puerta  estrecha.  (Translated  from  the  French  by  E. 

Diez-Canedo.)  Madrid.  Saturnino  Calleja. 

The  Spanish  literary  public  will  appreciate  having  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  these  books  written  by  two  of  the  foremost  French  authors. 
M.  Georges  Duhamel  served  in  the  medical  corps  during  the 
World  War  and  in  “La  vida  de  los  martires”  he  depicts  for  us 
life — and  death — in  a  hospital  at  the  front.  M.  Andre  Gide  has 
taken  the  theme  for  his  best  novel,  “La  Puerta  Estrecha”  from 
the  New  Testament — “Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate”,  etc. 
(Luke  XIH-24).  It  is  the  story  of  an  emotional  young  woman 
who,  in  for  her  mother’s  sins,  deprives  herself  of  love  and  in  self- 
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mastery  and  solitude  seeks  to  arrive  at  perfection.  Both  books 
are  excellently  translated. 

Caro,  Michigan.  — Isabel  Fisher. 

GREGORIO  MARTINEZ  SIERRA.  Obras  completas. 

Saturnino  Calleja.  Madrid.  Price  of  separate  volumes  varies 
from  4  to  5  pesetas. 

This  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Martinez  Sierra,  com¬ 
prising  thirty-one  volumes,  is  a  monument  to  the  genius  and 
energy  of  one  of  Spain’s  most  distinguished  dramatists.  Hitherto 
his  plays  and  prose-poems  have  been  published  in  poor  and 
diverse  editions,  often  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
publication  of  this  edition,  in  elegant  and  uniform  volumes,  will 
serve  to  create  a  new  interest  in  this  prolific  writer.  The  work 
of  Martinez  Sierra  deserves  to  be  better  known.  Although  his 
fecundity  equals  that  of  a  d’Annunzio,  he  has  not  achieved  the 
international  reputation  of  his  compatriots,  Blasco  Ibanez  and 
Jacinto  Benavente.  An  avowed  follower  of  the  latter,  Martinez 
Sierra  is  in  no  sense  a  servile  imitator.  He  stands  on  his  own 
merit.  He  is  more  lyrical,  more  emotional  than  the  creator  of 
“Los  Interescs  Creados”.  Characteristic  of  Martinez  Sierra  is 
his  presentation  of  typically  Spanish  ideals.  Such  plays  as  “La 
Humilde  Verdad”  and  “Cancion  de  Cuna’’  could  hardly  have  been 
written  outside  the  confines  of  the  Hispanic  peninsula.  Perhaps 
it  is  this  espaholismo  that  prevents  a  really  first-rate  author  from 
reaching  the  international  public.  Whatever  the  causes,  this 
essentially  Spanish  flavor  should  not  be  a  barrier.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  is  no  better  medium  for  studying  the  soul  of  con¬ 
temporary  Spain  than  the  work  of  Gregorio  Martinez  Sierra.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  world  of  culture,  at  least,  will 
welcome  this  splendid  edition  and  seize  the  opportunity  to  ac¬ 
quaint  itself  with  a  truly  great  writer. 

— S.  S. 

LEOPOLDO  LUGONES.  Cuentos  fatales.  Buenos  Aires. 

Editorial  Babel.  1924.  $2.50. 

A  collection  of  five  short  stories  any  one  of  which  proves  the 
writer  a  master  of  the  art  of  story  telling.  These  tales  involve 
fate  and  reincarnation,  the  evil  eye,  poisons  in  the  Egyptian  royal 
tombs,  inanimate  objects  possessing  magic  powers,  a  version  of 
the  Don  Juan  story,  and  a  bandit  with  a  truly  noble  character. 

— Gladys  A.  Barnes. 
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JOSE  MARTINEZ  RUIZ  (AZORIN).  Dona  Ines.  MadrM 
Raggio.  1926. 

Although  the  author  calls  this  a  love  story,  the  love  elemen: 
is  very  sketchily  dealt  with  and  hardly  serves  as  more  than  a 
framework  on  w'hich  to  hang  a  series  of  impressions  of  Segovia, 
together  with  certain  not  too  profound  philosophical  reflections. 
Doha  Ines  de  Silva,  wealthy,  past  her  first  youth,  which  wa.s 
spent  in  the  Argentine,  is  introduced  to  us  in  Madrid.  She  is 
just  at  the  end  of  a  liaison.  A  letter  is  received  from  her  lover 
telling  her  the  affair  is  finished,  and  she  departs  for  Segovia, 
where  she  has  large  possessions  and  divers  relatives.  Here 
another  affair  develops  with  a  poet,  a  humble  youth,  many  years 
her  junior,  and  engaged  to  a  girl  of  his  own  station.  She  finally 
breaks  off  this  relationship  before  the  boy  shall  tire  of  her,  and 
returns  to  the  Argentine. 

The  story  is  suggested  rather  than  told  and  there  is  a  certain 
subtlety  in  the  manner  of  it.  The  author  will  fill  a  chapter  with 
fugitive  impressions,  say  of  the  landscape  between  Madrid  and 
Segovia,  and  at  the  end  slip  into  the  middle  of  a  paragraph  a 
sentence  to  suggest  that  his  heroine  has  made  the  journey  be¬ 
tween  these  two  cities.  To  indicate  that  she  has  lived  in  the 
Argentine  he  merely  says  that  on  the  wall  of  her  apartment  there 
is  a  picture  representing  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Buenos  Aires.  The 
woman  is  maladjusted  socially.  We  are  not  told  the  how  or  why 
of  this;  probably  it  is  temperamental.  The  young  poet  is  simpler. 
A  swift  thumb-nail  sketch  is  Tia  Pompilia.  More  detailed  is  Tio 
Pablo,  a  scholar  and  philosopher.  The  book  requires  a  bit  of 
reading  but  is  worth  it. 

—A.  L.  O. 


GREGORIO  CORROCHANO.  Mektub.  Madrid.  Editorial 
Atlantida.  5  pesetas. 

This  novel  gives  the  reader  a  peep  behind  the  veil  in  Morocco. 
It  is  a  tale  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  Morocco.  A  Spanish 
captain  falls  in  love  with  a  Moroccan  lady  of  high  rank,  great 
beauty,  and  Mohammedan  faith.  Both  suffer  tragically.  Death 
and  madness  are  the  outcome  of  misunderstanding.  A  strange 
life  is  described,  with  veiled  women,  religion,  magic  and  fatalism 
woven  into  a  fantastic  picture.  .\n  interesting,  romantic  and 
thought-provoking  tale. 


— Gladys  A.  Barnes. 
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VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ.  La  Reina  Calafia.  Valencia. 

Prometeo. 

The  story  of  a  somewhat  bizarre  young  California  woman 
of  Spanish  descent  who,  at  least  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
middle-aged  Spanish  university  professor,  resembles  the  mythical 
Calafia,  heroic  Queen  of  the  Amazons.  There  is  a  picturesque 
background  of  legend  and  early  American  history. 

— Eugenia  Kaufman. 

PEDRO  MATA.  Munecos.  Madrid.  Editorial  Pueyo. 

1926.  5  pesetas. 

A  form  of  novel  in  dialogue  which  goes  back  to  the  Celestina; 
a  style  reminiscent  of  Echegarayan  rhetoric  and  melodrama;  an 
Ibsenite  exposure  of  society’s  ills — such  a  pot-pourri  would 
necessarily  make  an  interesting,  if  unequal,  book.  Human  beings 
are  the  puppets,  moved  by  the  invisible  threads  of  social  con¬ 
ventions.  Boiled  down  to  half  the  present  size,  some  of  the  con¬ 
fusing  crowd  of  characters  eliminated,  others  better  defined,  it 
would  be  well  worth  reading.  — T.  D. 

MANCEL  BUENO.  En  el  Umbral  de  la  Vida.  Madrid.  Satur- 
nino  Calleja.  4  pesetas. 

The  author,  a  journalist  of  wide  experience  in  the  Americas 
and  at  present  editor  of  “La  Manana,’’  of  Madrid,  has  included 
under  the  above  title  a  group  of  character  sketches  and  two  short 
plays  none  of  which  claim  any  special  plot.  They  depend  for 
their  interest  on  their  portrayal  of  modern  life  and  the  reader’s 
ability  to  analyze  the  cause  of  the  rather  sordid  happenings  which 
befall  the  characters.  — Margaret  J.  Moore. 

h'l^GENIO  D’ORS.  Guillermo  Tell.  Valencia.  Sempere.  1926. 

Tl  is  is  a  reading  play.  It  has  no  connection  with  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Schiller  except  the  name  of  the  hero  and  those  of  three 
or  four  other  characters.  What  it  amounts  to  is  the  exposition 
in  dialogue  form  of  certain  aspects  of  the  writer’s  political  philo¬ 
sophy.  Tell  is  filled  with  pity  for  the  humble  and  oppressed.  He 
contributes  powerfully  to  the  success  of  a  revolution,  w’hich  places 
in  authority  over  them  certain  of  their  own  number.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years  it  becomes  evident  that  they  have  only 
exchanged  one  tyranny  for  another,  more  unbearable  than  the 
first  because  more  stupid  and  irresponsible.  Finally,  through  his 
meeting  and  reconciliation  with  the  dying  Emperor,  Tell  learns 
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that  both  of  them  had  been  enRaged  in  a  life-long  struggle  to 
attain  the  same  end — namely  the  welfare  of  the  people,  that 
abstract  liberty  is  non-existent  and  impossible,  and  that  only  a 
complete  mutual  understanding,  backed  by  infinite  tolerance  and 
pity,  can  make  life  endurable  under  the  forms  of  organized 
society. 

The  action  takes  place  ostensibly  in  the  Swiss  Cantons  dur¬ 
ing  the  14th  century,  but  this  is  a  detail.  The  presentation  is 
straightforward  and  simple,  only  occasionally  marred  by  senti¬ 
mentality  over  Tell’s  paternal  yearnings  toward  his  people.  The 
author  takes  pains  to  disclaim  any  reference  to  recent  political 
history  in  Russia,  Spain  or  elsewhere.  — A.  L.  O. 

SERAFIN  Y  JOAQUIN  ALVAREZ  QUINTERO.  Las  de 
Abel.  Madrid.  Imprenta  Clasica  Espahola.  1926.  3  pesetas. 

Here  is  another  comedy  in  threee  acts  by  the  prolific  Quintero 
Brothers.  “Las  de  Abel”  is  dedicated  “To  our  innumerable  girl 
friends  without  sweethearts.”  The  title  may  be  translated,  “The 
Daughters  of  .Abel,"  meaning  the  daughters  of  a  man  who  cannot 
marry  them  off.  Four  sisters  have  mild  love  affairs,  but  none 
of  them  leads  to  marriage.  The  conversation  is  sprightl}',  the  in¬ 
terest  holds  throughout,  but  one  feels  rather  disappointed  that 
the  girls  are  all  unhappy  at  the  end.  — Glady  A.  Barnes. 

BOOKS  IX  ITALIAN 

(ilORGIO  PINI.  Benito  Mussolini,  la  sua  vita  fino  ad  oggi. 
Dalla  strada  al  potere.  Bologna.  L.  Cappelli,  editore.  1926.  5  lire. 

“Nessun  ostacolo  ci  fermera.”  said  Mussolini  on  one  of  those 
solemn  occasions  wherein  the  Duce  is  wont  to  enunciate  some 
phase  of  his  philosophy  of  life.  Nothing,  in  our  conception,  char¬ 
acterizes  more  appositely  the  man  and  his  methods  as  gleaned 
from  the  pages  of  the  present  volume.  Although  the  bias  and 
partisanship  of  the  author  weaken  the  work  critically,  the  por¬ 
trait  he  presents  is,  in  the  main,  accurate.  Unbaffled  by  seem- 
irgly  unsurmountable  obstacles,  Mussolini  has  fought  and  crush¬ 
ed  all  resistance  so  completely  that  even  his  most  bitter  enemies 
now  admit  that  he  is  master  of  the  situation  so  far  as  Italy 
is  concerned. 

A  medium-sized  man,  with  large  black  eyes  (Nordics  will 
kindly  take  note),  and  black  hair,  Mussolini  early  displayed 
traits  of  leadership.  As  a  socialist  and  atheist,  he  advocated  and 
preached  direct  action.  Jail  sentences  and  exiles  could  ^ot  dam¬ 
pen  his  ardor.  Adversity  only  served  to  urge  him  on  to  greater 
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activity.  His  clianf?e  in  political  faith  did  not  alter  his  funda- 
nu'ntal  trait.  Thus,  when  he  turned  a  somersault  and  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  extreme  nationalists,  he  proceeded  to  act  with 
vigor.  Repressive  measures  were  enacted  so  as  to  mow  down  all 
opposition:  a  strict  censorship  silenced  all  papers  not  in  accord 
with  1  is  policies,  while  an  emigre  law  aimed  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  sought  shelter  abroad.  Anti¬ 
fascism  and  anti-patriotism  were  considered  w'ell-nigh  synony¬ 
mous.  Speaking  of  the  celebrated  Matteotti  case,  Pini  remarks 
significantly:  “H  10  giugno  1924  I’onorevole  Matteotti  pago, 
unico  fra  i  suoi,  il  delitto  continuato  di  antifascismo  e  antita- 
lianita.” 

But  not  all  of  Mussolini's  time  has  been  devoted  to  the 
elimination  of  his  enemies.  With  truly  Napoleonic  energy  and 
foresight,  he  has  proposed  and  passed  constructive  measures  tend¬ 
ing  to  ameliorate  the  economic  and  intellectual  conditions  of 
Italy.  Suffice  it  to  mention  the  reforms  in  public  education, 
the  founding  of  the  Royal  Italian  Academy,  the  agricultural  im¬ 
provements  in  southern  Italy  and  the  enlargement  of  the  city  of 
Rome.  In  the  field  of  international  affairs  he  can  show  to  his 
credit  the  settlement  of  the  debt  question  with  the  United  States, 
the  commercial  treaty  with  the  Soviets  and  the  stabilization  of 
the  lira.  Moreover,  his  rapprochement  with  Spain,  his  defen¬ 
sive  and  offensive  alliance  with  Albania  and  the  recognition  of 
Rumania’s  right  to  Bessarabia  show  unusual  diplomatic  gifts. 

Of  the  history  and  philosophy  of  fascism,  however,  signor 
Pini  tells  us  very  little.  True,  he  informs  us  that  Mussolini  was 
the  founder  of  the  Fascisti  when,  in  1919,  the  future  Duce  organ¬ 
ized  the  Fasci  Italiani  di  Combattimento.  Was  Mussolini  the 
originator  of  ti  e  system?  Did  the  idea  spring,  Minerva-like, 
from  his  spacious  forehead,  or  did  the  policies  of  the  former  Na- 
zionalista  party  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  new  philosophy?  And 
what  role  shall  we  assign  to  the  poet-warrior,  Gabriele  D’Anun- 
zio,  whose  march  on  Fiume  was  to  serve  as  a  model  for  the 
“march  on  Rome”?  For  these  and  many  other  questions  the 
reader  will  have  to  seek  the  more  comprehensive  volumes  of 
(  respi,  Gorgolini,  Rocco,  Ferrero,  Sturzo  and  Matteotti. 

— S.  S. 

.M)FLK  ALBIERI.  Cristoforo  Colombo  alia  scoperta  dell’ 
America.  Torino.  G.  B.  Paravia.  12.50  lire. 

The  first  in  a  series  of  travel  books  published  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Paravia  &  Co.  of  Turin.  Needless  to  say,  the 


